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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all de - artments. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24 
CONNECTICUT, Lym 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
A School of E — -ering. 


CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 








MARYLAND, Annapo ; 
NNAPOLIS PE WALE INSTITUTE. 


—Boarding and = iy School for Young Ladies and 


it ‘ttle Girl s. ks. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 

s< STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 

Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 

A ISS PUTNAMS FAMILY AND 
{ Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
be r 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 


4 DAMS 
Boarding School for Boys. School 
17th September. Immediate application 
secure rooms Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
; 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 2 


year began 
necessary to 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 

paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Princ _ 


ZT 


on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, We st Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swertencre Coll., Boston U niv., 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


and 


Missovrt, St. Louis. 

4 7: LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
~ ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 

WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
ae Dean of Law Faculty. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE 
French Boarding and Day School for ‘Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
y ORT HILL SCHOOL (FOR BOYS).— 
#600 a year. Winter Term begins January 7th. 
Rev. JAMES Hattrick LEE, Head Master. 
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LP. VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MuNRo, J AL, President. 
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MISSES ANABLE'S English and | 


New YoOrK, 
lV RS. PITT s SCHOOL for YOUNG 
P Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applic ations should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, P’ hilade Iphia, 1: 350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 
Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Norwood 


Mi Chestnut tf 


S. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
tell’s English and French peacens and Day 
Se hool for Young Ladies will —— n Se ”s 


GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 


Philadelphia, 


ISS HILKEN x Boarding School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Sulteaneve, Md. 


TULANE UNIVE RSITY, 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Departments ; full corps 
of professors; Classical, Scientific, Philosophical, and 
Mechanical courses; Modern Languages a peg 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, with board in 
good families speaking correctly; manual waning; 
climate mild. Terms moderate. Address 

SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans. 
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Rey. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., late Scholar of St. Peter’s, and 
Editor of Somnium Se ipionis for the Syndics of Universi 
ty Press, en amen 





7. ARLE S Ww. -STOL ON E, Tutor for pom ard, 


68 Chestnut Stre at Boston. 


BROCK We 4 Y 7EZEA CHER ’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

de e. grade teachers, speci: ilists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


ME LOMBARDINVESTMENT CO: Vv. 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Roston, Mass., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in de nominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually he coilec- 
tion of principal and prompt payment of irterest 
guaranteed, These loans are carefully sclected by the 
Company’s Vice-President and Western Manager, resi- 
dent in the W est, who has loaned to the eminent satis- 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,060,000, 
mostly for parties ‘oe cupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies, 

Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock murket, 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom ontele is the first consideration. 

References by permission: 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass. ; Ed- 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phil a! Academy Andove r, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphie ts giving list of the shareholders of the C om- 

any (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 

tates) sent on request. 


A. P. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay- 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans, 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


§ New YORK Stock EXCHANGE. 
? PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Members 





JAMES WHITELY. Harry C. LoGan. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. bg Henry H. DopGr, Washington, D. C. 


R. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 
RIN CE & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
. § 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 529 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. 

Buy and sell on commission all ¢ lasses of fatitoad se 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private te legraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, a. Bridge post, New Haven, Boston, and P pittsburgh. 


ROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 


IssvE COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND 


T. G. SELLEW, 


FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL-TOP 
f JESKS, 
ip LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


11 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
FINE DESKS "FOR HOME USE. 
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‘The Nation 


Will complete its twentieth year withthe present (goth) volume. In its special field of political and literary criticism, com 








bined with a summary of general news, the -Vafron is unlike any other journal, American or foreig 
mains independent, its editorial management having been unchanged since its foundation. 

In literary matters no effort is spared to make the .WVatrov a prime authority. During the past year about one hun 
dred writers have contributed to it on literary subjects alone. 

Its Departments are : 

Th» ’ vob rie . men , ; : eo . ; . 

The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and foreign, together with a sum 
mary of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs. 


Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discussion of leading political and social « 


Special Correspondence. From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers 

Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of the paper 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics 

Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, ete. 

The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most suitable shape for binding, and a set 


of the Mason preserved, bound, and indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records of current 
events of importance in the political and literary world available. ‘Two volumes are completed annually The index and 
title-page accompany the last issue of each volume. 

Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on application 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorK, January 24, 1884. 


The Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, 1883, to Sist December, 1885.... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, L883 P wens ° 


Trustees, in conformity to the 


$4,168,953 10 





Total Marine Premiums 


Pre pmiume marked off from ist January, 

, to Sist December, 188 

em 8 paid curing the same 
period ee 


$4,260,428 93 


$1,901,042 38 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 


penses... $850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank. and other Stocks.... 


Loans, secured by Stocks and othe ewise. 


Real Estate and Claims due the C naneactinend 
estimated at 


Premium Notes and B ills Recetv: able 
Cash in Bank. 


$8,606,705 00 
1,056,500 00 


425,000 00 
1,588,;< 


we 7o 





BIG, vice ctecetnceuetesd. connncasececeienes $1: 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
Sist December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


J. D. Jones. Royal Phelps, 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc. A. Hand, Wim. H. Macy, 
Chas. fr Leverich, Chas. H. Russell, 
William Bryce, 
William H. Fogg, 
T. B. Coddington, 
Horace K.Thurber 
William Degroot, 
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A NEW POEM BY LORD TENNYSON. 


Becket. 
By Alfred, ~— Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


“A Kaleidoscope of lovely, wise, and humorous frag- 
ments is constantly shifting before my mind’s eye, and 
I try to piece = into a whole, and reread the noble 
work. . ‘ ylay is oy ‘with dramatic life,and 
is as various BJ spere.’ . A. Lewes. 

“Lord Tennyson’s poem is a ae work, dramati 
eally strong, and no doubt historically correct. A’Beck- 
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wa, 
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The Book of Job withholds its secret from those who are 
unwilling to take trouble. It is easy to write westhetic 
essays upon it, but not so to acquaint one’s self with the 
many pec nilar features of this grandest specimen of the 
Hebrew philosophy."’—T7. K. Cheyne in The Academy. 
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The Week. 


AN unpleasant rumor has found currency 
that the sum of $250,000 asked for by the State 
Department last year, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on negotiations with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, was wanted for the purpose of smooth- 
ing the way of the Canal treaty among the im- 
pecunious X Y Z’s of that Republic. We do 
not believe that any such use was intended to 
be made of the fund, or that Secretary Freling- 
huysen would take part in any transaction 
which contemplated the bribery of public offi- 
cials, even in a country where bribery is a cus- 
tomary means of attaining important public 
ends. It is said that no other conceivable use 
for the money can be thought of; that the 
ordinary channels of diplomatic intercourse 
had been provided for; that our Minister 
to Central America not overbur- 
dened with work that he required the as- 
sistance implied in the disbursement of a 
quarter of a million of dollars; that no pur- 
chase of lands or vested rights antecedent to 
the ratification of the treaty was contemplat- 
ed, and that nevertheless this large sum of 
money was asked for. It must be said, on the 
other hand, that the money was not voted, and 
yet the negotiation was carried through success- 
fully without it. The suspicion of intended 
bribery lacks the support which it would have 
had if the negotiation had failed. Unless, 
therefore, the Zimes can produce some evi- 
dence that Secretary Frelinghuysen ‘‘ admitted 
to members of the Committee that the 
money was to be used, if he should obtain it, 
in getting several Nicaraguan officials out of 
the way,” we shall not believe that he consented 
to do, or even contemplated doing, an act which 
was so scorpfully rejected when the X Y Z’s of 
the French Directory offered themselves as sub- 
jects of pecuniary persuasion to the Adminis- 
tration of John Adams. 





was sO 





Rejecting this rumor as highly improbable, 
the fact remains that the treaty is largely a 
question of money—money to be lent to Nica- 
ragua, money to buy lands for right of way, 
money to be spent in canal building. The 
amount required is estimated at $150,000,000. 
This sum, the 7ridune tells us, is of no conse- 
quence because the people of this country do not 
feel the taxes which they pay. If this be true, 
it is another proof that we are a race of superior 
beings. People who do not feel what they pay, 
and are, therefore, indifferent how much their 
rulers spend, are a variety of taxpayers whom 
the finance ministers of all countries have 
been looking for from the earliest times. We 
should advise Congress not to act blindly 
upon this theory or push it to extremes. We 
can recall a great slaughter of politicians 


grounded upon so small a consideration as the | 


‘*back-pay grab,” which involved only a mere 
fraction of the sum which the Nicaragua canal 
calls for. We observe every now and then stir- 
rings of public opinion whenever the suspicion 
gets abroad—an unfounded suspicion, indeed— 





that the Pacific Railroads are to be let off with 


the payment of something less than what they 
owe tothe Government. We cannot be blind 
to the fact that every nver-and-harbor bill that 
passes Congress excites passionate opposition 
and that every steamship-subsidy bill that has 
been brought forward during the past ten years, 
although backed by powerful lobby influence, 
has been defeated with all the marks of popular 
reprobation. The only appropriation of public 
money which the people contemplate with un 
mixed satisfaction, is that which goes to the ex 
tinguishment of the public debt. 


The cable reports that the Spanish Minister 
at Washington has been authorized to make 
modifications in the commercial treaty, to meet 
certain objections which have been raised 
against it, and which are pretty certain to in 
sure its defeat in the Senate. In other words, 
a new treaty is to be made if the present one 
does not suit. It is to be made and ratified and 
put in force between the Ist of January and the 
4th of March, in order that an Administration 
and a Congress which have two months of 
life left in them may bequeath a policy, un 
changeable for years, upon their successors in 
office. That the treaty was a failure commer- 
cially—that it gave too much for too little—is 


shown by the readiness of the other side 
to offer more liberal terms as soon as 
it is learned that it cannot be ratified. 


That it was an indecorum politically is not 
open to doubt. If Mr, Blaine had been elected 
President, it would have been so considered by 
him and his friends. Much so it 
under present circumstances, when another 
political party has been appointed to take 
charge of both foreign and domestic policy 
sixty days hence. The truth is that Cuba is 
bankrupt. She has ceased tobe a source of 
net revenue to Spain. She is no longer taxable 
She has been squeezed dry. Anything 
which she gets from us in the way of bounties 
to her sugar planters will be clear gain. If she 
cannot get two cents a pound,she wil! take one 
cent, or half a cent, or any fraction of a cent. 
The present treaty will be moditied as much as 
you please apd as many times as the remaining 
days of Mr. Arthur's Administration will per- 
mit, provided, always, that Cuban sugar is to 
have an advantage over other sugar at our 
custom-houses. 


more is 





We call the attention of our esteemed Blaine 
contemporaries who are so agitated about solid 
Southern designs upon President Cleveland, to 
the action which the Legislature of South 
Carolina has just taken on civil-service reform. 
In 1880 both branches of the Legislature con- 
curred in a resolution requesting the State's 
Senators and Representatives at Washington to 
‘*take such measures as may be expedient for 
the reformation of the civil service, so that the 
tenure of office under the General Government 
may no longer be dependent upon party success, 
nor subject to levy by means of forced pecu 
niary contributions to any political party, and 
so that capacity and character shall be the test 


| of fitness for office, and the sole but certain gua- 


rantee of itstenure.” Week before last a new re- 


! 
solution was introduced tn both he 





the declarations made four years ago, reattirn 
ing and reiterating them, and 
surance that South Carolina ‘ter 
administration of the President-clect 


proval and support of the people of 


in carrying out the provisions of the law 
regard to civil-service reform This new 
resolution was passed unanimously by th 
Senate, and by an overwhelming majority 
the Assembly 

A correspondent of the Zr’ inquires 
a breezy way whether a certain showman rm 
siding in Bridgeport, Conn., ts still willing ¢ 
sell all his property in the reckless mant 
that he proposed to do in case Cleveland wer 
elected. The 7rifune answers that bef 
to Bridgeport to tind out, the writer we 
do well to inquire whether business lias 
been better or worse since the cleect 
whether manufacturers are opening new works 
or closing old ones; whether Operatives ar 
ing plenty of work at good wages, whether 
estate is advancing or declining, and wt 
capitalists feel safe in making investing 
presenttime. The answer t se 
nundrums is that things are now very 
they were before the election, alt 
trade journals think they can diseyrn as 
improvement. The only marked 
change that we perevive is a great imerens 
the travel toward Albany, which is 
would think, have a bearing on the dividends 
of the Central Railroad. If Mr. Blau vad 
been elected, the travel would of « se have 
been toward Augusta, and would have 
the railways of Maine. A social phenome 
has presented itself, however, whict ! 
have attracted more attention than has beer 


bestowed upon it. A’ male child) born ir 
the city of Detroit — sine the cle 
tion was named by its parents Clevelam 


and was presented for christening to a Cath 


lic priest of the Blaine persuasion, who re 
fused to baptize. the infant under that nan 

and rebuked the besotted father at the altar 
and afterward in the newspapers Phe 
negro Cisco, Who murdered Abraham Gurnee 
last week, also muintains in his confession 
that he did it in support of the thesis that 


Cleveland's election was causing hard times 
which the murdered man disputed in an un 
These the only striking 


occurrences of recent date which seem to have 


seemly manner are 
any connection with the election, although if 
pressed we should have to admit that there has 
been a considerable run of influenza, and per 
haps a slight increase in the number of di 
Whether the consumption of tobacco 
The marked in 


vorees. 
has fallen off we cannot say 
crease in the use of cider is due rather to the 
large apple crop than to the election of Cleve 
land. 

The sale of his newspaper, the Star, prob 
ably marks the final disappearance of John 
He staked 
everything on the November election and lost. 
A fortnight before election he was confident of 
bis ability to achieve two momentous ends 


Kelly asa boss in local politics, 
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the defeat of Cleveland for the Presidency, and 
the practically complete possession of the gov- 
ernment of this city for himself by the election 
ticket. His plans 
were so well laid, and the ‘‘deal” with the Blaine 
Republicans was so perfect in allits details, 
that both they and he had not a fear of defeat. 
So confident were the Blaine managers that 
they abandoned all work in the State outside 
the city, and depended absolutely and undoubt- 
ingly upon Tammany’s treachery for victory. 
And they would have won but for the nomination 
of Mr. Grace for Mayor. His candidacy weaken- 
ed the ‘‘deal” most disastrously in two ways. In 
the first place it undermined the solidity of Kel- 
ly’s column by presenting an honored Catholic 
for the office. Inthe second place, it drew thou- 
sands of Republican votes, because of Mr.Grace’s 
admirable record asa faithful and honest Mayor. 
The nomination of no other man could have done 
this,and from the moment the County Democra- 
cy yielded to the Citizens’ Committee’s demands 
and accepted Mr. Grace’s candidacy, the doom 
of Kelly and also of Blaine was sealed. So 
complete was the overthrow of Kelly that even 
his stolid temperament was affected by it, and 
the man whose face, figure, and conduct have 
for so long a time constituted the very personi- 
fication of obstinacy in this city, was confined 
attack of 


of his straight Tammany 


to his house for several weeks by an 
nervous depression, 

We doubt if the city will ever again be 
afflicted with a boss who will be Kelly’s equal 
in ability and power, There will, of course, be 
other bosses, but they will be of a different 
kind. They must possess qualities which will 
enable them to rule under the new conditions 
which will prevail after the 1st of January 


next. Kelly succeeded Tweed, and for a time 
was almost his equal in power, but he was 
a different boss from Tweed. He was 


never personally corrupt. 
things for the boys,” 


He arranged ‘fat 
and put into our local 
offices and into the Legislature about the worst 
succession of political speculators and strikers 
that the city has ever been called upon to en- 
dure. He stole nothing himself, but he enabled 
others to steal with great freedom. His power 
rested mainly upon his standing as a good 
Catholic. Connected by marriage with the 
very head of the Church in this country, he 
able command that blind obedi- 
ence of his followers which exists only within 
the pale of the Church. He cultivated this 
power with great assiduity. He had a lecture 
upon some topic of Church interest which he 
delivered in aid of all kinds of the Church’s 
charities, and he posed everywhere as a devout 
Catholic. This, together with his undoubted 
ability as an organizer, constituted his claims 
to leadership. 


was to 


Ilis loss will be a serious one to 
the Republican ‘‘ boys” who were his faithful al- 
lies during his entire career, and to those Repub- 
lican newspapers which always secretly aided 


his ‘‘ deals” in return for the corporation ad- 
vertising which his influence secured for 
them. He succeeded almost always by be- 


traying his own party, and his Republican 
sympathizers enabled him to win by secretly 
betraying their party in turn. He sold out 
his party’s State or national ticket, and his Re- 
publican friends returned the service by deliv- 
ering ,the city over to him and his plunderers, 


| of his financial embarrassment are very credit- 





It was a shameless conspiracy against good | 
government, and it has ended fitly in the joint | 
overthrow of Kelly and Blaine. | 





The efforts of Mr. Cyrus W. Field and 
General Sherman to relieve General Grant 


able, and we hope that they will be successful. 
We observe with much interest that the mem- 
bers of the Grant family are speaking with in- 
creasing bitterness of Ward, as their deceiver and 
the cause of all their woes. Ward, in the mean- 
time, is still shut up in Ludlow Street Jail, and 
has as yet made no full statement of the firm’s 
business and the extraordinary methods by 
which it was able to induce people to invest in 
its ‘‘ contracts.” He is the only man who can 
explain his own system of accounts, and until 
he does explain it the truth will not be known. 
It is in the interest of the public and of honest 
business everywhere to have the whole 
story told, and the real culpritsexposed without 
mercy. That Ward was the only scoundrel 
in the swindling, few people have ever be- 
lieved. That he was able to deceive General 
Grant and his sons possible; but 
that the experienced financial operators who 
‘‘invested ” with the firm and drew out their 
fabulous profits, were so innocent as they would 
have us believe, is altogether incredible. If 
Ward can be goaded into telling the exact facts 
about these people, it will be an interesting and 
valuable revelation. 


is 





Senator Logan’s prospects of re#lection ap- 
pear to be very poor. The Republicans have 
only a majority of one on joint ballot in the 
Illinois Legislature, and there is one Republi- 
can member who was elected as an avowed 
anti-Logan man, and who declares that he will 
not vote for Logan evenif he receives the caucus 
nomination, as he probably will. The rebel- 
lious member's grievance is that he was a promis- 
ing candidate for a Federal office a few years ago, 
and would have received it but for Logan’s op- 
position. He says his turn has come now, and 
that nothing will induce him to forego the de- 
lights of revenge. The contest is likely to be 
a prolonged one, with the final outcome much 
in doubt. Logan himself is said to have 
abandoned hope of success, and to be preparing 
to return to the practice of law. The friends 
of Congressman Morrison profess to have great 
hope of electing him to Logan’s seat, and base 
it on the expectation that the anti-Logan Re- 
publican member will absent himself, thus giv- 
ing the Democrats a majority. The prospects 
for a deadlock are very promising. 





A morning journal publishes opinions of 
some of the Knights of Labor on the present 
depression in trade, with their suggestions for a 
remedy, some of which are striking. One 
labor advocate is reported as saying in relation 
to the present state of trade, that ‘‘it is a shame 
that such a state of things should exist with 
abundant harvests, low prices for commodities, 
and the cast sums of money locked up in the 
Government Treasury.” But the Knights of 
Labor have taken steps to dispose of the diffi- 
culty about the Treasury, and to improve things 
generally, if Congress will help them. The 
following is given as a brief statement of the 





proposed plan ; 


== 


“The remedy lies in the new organization. It is 

to embrace classes and grades of society. 
Memorials are to be drawn up and sent to Con- 
gress, and resolutions i in every State 
throughout the Union, demanding that Congress 
make liberal appropriations for the improvement 
of our coast cities and rivers, erection of po 
offices, and do such other work, which will not 
only enrich the nation, but give employment to 
idle iron and steel mills and other manufactures, 
and through them to the coal interests, employ- 
ing thousands of miners now idle.” 
In other words, the labor advocates consider 
the money in the Treasury as a ripe melon to 
be cut into for their benefit and distributed 
around over the country. What labor and 
trade want from Congress is good laws, to as- 
sure freedom and security. To turn the Trea- 
sury over to Congress for use in revivifying in- 
dustry is a design the folly and inutility of 
which ought to be apparent even to a_profes- 
sional labor advocate. 





A sense of their 1gnorance concerning in- 
dustrial arts and sciences, developed in great 
measure by the recent agitation of the question 
whether technical schools should be established 
in North Carolina, has led the young business 
men of Raleigh to organize a club whose pur- 
pose will be to consider economic questions 
of practical concern, whetber pertaining to the 
state or nation, and to disseminate such informa- 
tion among the people. In their prospectus they 
say: ‘‘Our methods of work will be mutuay 
conference and deliberation, the study and dis- 
semination of the best literature within the 
scope of our purpose, communication with 
other clubs organized for the same or a similar 
purpose, the sending of delegates to such con- 
ventions as may be held within the Union to 


forward our general object, and the 
inviting of eminent economists to address 


us upon such subjects as we may select.” 
This is one of the most significant steps taken 
by the new South in the path of material ad- 
vancement. Accurate practical information is 
necessarily rare in all Southern communities, 
because under the old system of education it 

yas neglected or despised; and though there 
has been a change of late years, no or- 
ganized effort has been made to enlighten 
the masses concerning such economic questions 
as are continually agitating the public mind else- 
where. It is very probable, indeed, that indus- 
trial schools would exist at present in both 
North Carolina and Georgia if organizations 
extended throughout those States similar to the 
one just established in Raleigh, containing men 
able to give definite information concerning, 
not the utility of such schools, for that is gene- 
rally admitted, but how they should be con- 
ducted, and how much they cost. 





The Charleston, S. C., News and Courier, 
commenting upon the Herald's published list 
of 700 divorce cases pending in the courts of 
Chicago, and of more than that number on the 
dockets of the Philadelphia courts, calls atten- 
tion again to the fact that South Carolina is 
the only State in the Union in which 
it is impossible to obtain a judicial divorce 
for any cause. This is very true. ‘‘ South 


Carolina, to her undying honor be it spoken,” 
to use the language of a Georgia judge, “ has 
never granted a divorce since the Revolution,” 
South Carolinians are as proud of this record 


as the Georgia judge could have desired them 
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to be. An attempt was made in the State | 
Legislature, we believe, last winter to pass a 


bill permitting a judicial divorce for the 
cause of adultery, but it was overwhelm- 


ingly defeated. Sut it must not 
inferred that South Carolinians consider marri- 
age an irrevocable step. ‘‘ Separation,” says 
the News and Courier, ‘‘is allowable when 
one has so sinned against the other that for- 
giveness is absolutely impossible; but neither 
should be permitted to marry again.” It would 
be interesting to know how many husbands 


be | 


and wives are ‘‘separated” in South Caro- 
lina every year. Such ‘‘separated” persons, 


not being permitted to marry again, constitute, 
Mr. Bishop, in his work on ‘ Marriage and Di- 
vorce ’ maintains, a most injurious class. We 
are informed that many divorces are obtained 
by South Carolinians in the courts of Georgia 
and other States. Indeed, it is safe to infer that 
all who wish both to be ‘‘separated” from 
their present consorts and to be permitted to 
marry again, have very little trouble in obtaining 
judicial divorces in other States. Others who 
have not the means to procure such a decree, 
or who fear the loss of social standing which 
such a proceeding involves in South Carolina, 
have ‘‘ articles ” quickly drawn up, or continue 
to bear their burdens, which in some cases it 
must be admitted are too grievous to be borne. 


Colonel ‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll’s reputation as a 
public man has received some heavy blows 
during the last few years, but he has thus far 
retained the glory of having first dubbed Blaine 
a ‘plumed knight.” While this cannot be 
taken from him, it now appears that he was not 
the first to apply the term to a Presidential candi- 
date. In vol. iv., p. 682, of William H. 
Seward’s Works,there is a quotation from John 
A. Andrew’s speech at the Chicago Conven- 
tion in 1860, in nominating Lincoln, in which he 
said of Seward, ‘‘that in the thickest and the hot- 
test of every battle there would be the white plume 
of the gallant leader of New York.” Here the 
application was most suitable. Seward really 
was ‘‘a plumed knight,” who fought for great 
ideas and led men in defence of great causes, 
and who, in seeking ‘‘channels in which he 
could be useful,” had no more thought of mak. 
ing money than Henry of Navarre when he 
charged at Ivry. 





Episcopal circles in this city are somewhat 
agitated by Assistant Bishop Potter's having 
formally received the three monastic vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience the other day 
from two young ministers who wish to devote 
themselves to what is technically called a ‘“* re- 
ligious life.” The Low Churchmen are appa- 
rently somewhat scandalized, as they look on it 
as a sort of recognition by Bishop Potter of the 
fitness or value of monastic vows, while the 
Churchmen with ‘‘ legal minds” are troubled 
by the absence of canonical authority for the pro- 
ceeding. There are, however, already several Pro- 
testant sisterhoods maintained by vows of some 
kind, which have done a world of good, and 
have given spheres of uscfulness to many able 
women who could have accomplished nothing 
if they stood alone, or were net clothed 
with some sort of official garb. Most Protest- 
ants, nevertheless, are disposed to look askance | 
at a man who cannot Jead a religious life with. | 





| events made only in his own presence. 


| correspondent of the Ax 
| great 


able for 


out making a public declaration of his inten- 
tion to do so, or who cannot keep vows or 
promises made to himself alone, or at all 
But, 
afterall, there cannot be much danger to Church 
or State in witnessing the pledges of «a man 
who thinks public promises more binding than 
private ones, and needs the help of public 
censorship to enable him to be  self-denying. 
A man who secretly determines to be poor and 
chaste and 
pline, is not a dangerous person, and he does 
not become dangerous by calling everybody's 
attention to the fact. 


obedient as a means of self-disci 


The celebration of Mr. Gladstone's seventy 
fifth birthday on Monday in England was proba 
bly the greatest honor any statesman has ever 
received. There perhaps, 
enthusiasm over some soldiers, but Gladstone's 
triumphs have all been the triumphs of peace 
If statesmen are to be judged by their legislation, 


has, been more 


he is by far the greatest England has ever had 
The only predecessors who can approach him are 
Pitt and Peel. But Pitt's period of beneticence 
Jasted only nine years. The rest of his official 
life was spent in carrying on a bloody war and 
piling up a monstrous debt. Peel's one exploit 
was the repeal of the Corn laws, to which he 
came slowly and somewhat reluctantly. But 
Gladstone in his fifty years of public life has 
either initiated or participated in a series of 
measures which have transformed England, 
and his last and crowning work, by 

ting every man to the — franchise 
has an established home, hands the country 
over, for weal or woe, to a triumphant demo 
cracy. What is marvellous in the 
grand old man’s” make-up is that in him 
there is an unprecedented combination of skill in 
construction with skill in persuasion. No hand 
so cunning as his has in England ever drafted 


admit 
who 


most 


a bill to solve an intricate problem, and nobody 
has ever displayed in the House of Commons 
the same power in exposition and advocacy 
In fact, of late vears his sole 
been sufficient to pass any measure, 


authority has 
however 
novel or startling. He is a wonderful product 
of the old college-bred school of English states 
men, the greatest and perhaps the last; a remark 
able illustration, too, of the efficiency of the sift 
ing process by which the House of Commons 
evolves both legislators and administrators 

The Suez Canal question, which made so 
much commotion in England last 
which at one time threatened to 
Gladstone Government, has been settled, appa 
rently, by the decision of the company t 


year, and 


upset the 


» en 
large the existing canal to twice its present ca 
pacity instead of digging a new one. In this 
way they will avoid the necessity of asking a 
new grant of land from the Egyptian Govern 
ment, whatever that may now be. The Paris 
nomist says, that ‘* one 
that the 


cradually, and each 


advantage of the pian is 
1 


work can be executes 
partial enlargement can be immediately avail- 
navigatior, while a 
could only be utilized when entirely completed 


second canal 
The outlay may also be spread over a longer 
period, and will be accompanied by increased 
receipts as the works advance.” It is a much 
gteater advantage that a work so necessary to 


| 


the world’s progress can be undertaken without 
endangering the friendly relations of two creat 
countries, and without the need of bribing the 


Khedival 


government to bribx 


there be any sueh 


Government, if 


} ' 
the cm 


Lord Wolseley has now arrived at 


cal point in his advance—that is, he has reached 
the first great bend in the Nile at 


where the 


Ambukol 


river, after flowing nearly s« 


a considerable distance, turns again nort! 
From Ambukol, or Korti, the 
cut off by taking a 


across to Shendy 


bend mav be 
adirect caravealt 


which is about one hundred 


miles below Khartum on the river 
This march across the dese from Kort 
where the troops are concentmiting ifter 
their arrival in boats, is the serious part of the 
enterprise. It is about one hundred and 
twenty miles long, and has to be mack 
such force and such order that a batt aN 


be successfully fought on again approac! 
Shendy, where a number of Gordon's steam 
lv that the Mahd 


are Waiting. It is hardly like 


will permit asecond concentration at t t plane 
Without opposition. That a brigade ts to be sent 
up to the most north rly point of the bend af 


Abu Hamed, punishing the murderers of C 
onel Stewart on the way, is not unhkely, but 
that it is then going to ‘* open thr 
to Korosko,” a 
ract 


lithe wav above the first cata 
the route being 200 miles long through a 


difficult country—and make Keroske a bast 


supplies, is very unlikely 
The London military critics, who are gene 
Wolseley, in the meantime 


are pegging away at him and = prophesving 


rally hostile to 


his destruction freely They have beet 
that he ought 


Suakim and gone scross the desert 


agreed of late 
from 
250 miles through a mountainous country to 
Berber. When it was pointed outto them that 


there was only water enough on this route for 


an advance in very small parties, they said 
there might be a railroad built over it in three 
months. It was, however, discovered by care 


ful examination that no railroad of any kind 
could be built in less than eleven months 
and that in fact the expedition was clearly 


shut up tothe Nile route. In no other way can 
the army get near Khartum in good condition 
Moreover, while very little is 
country Suakim and Berber 


exist careful and minute surveys of the 


known of the 
between there 
route 


ditti 
water 


between Shendy and Korti. Thi 
culty is, as in all African warfare, the 
difticulty, and the seizure of the 


lie half wav across is, of course, the first work 


main 
wells which 
to be done. Wolseley has now been employed 
on three Red 
Ashantee, and the Egyptian—in 
fichting was comparatively a small matter, and 


expeditions the River, the 


which the 


the means of reaching the enemy the real prob 
lem. In all three he has, by an extraordinary 
capacity for details and by taking his time, at 
tained complete success. But the very delay in 
cident to such undertakings gives the prophets 
and critics a grand chance for spreading ‘‘dis 
quieting rumors.” This, it must be admitted, 
however, is, ‘‘the greatest effort of his life,” 
because failure in the Sudan would mean the 
| destruction of the entire force and the fall of 
' Khartum 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
{ WHDNEsDAY, December 24, to TUESDAY, Dec. 30, 1884, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. . 
GOVERNOR CLEVELAND recently received a 
letter from the National Civil-Service Reform 
League, of which George William Curtis is 
President, commending the cause to his patri- 
otic care in the exercise of the great power 
with which the American people have intrusted 
him. <A reply from Governor Cleveland was 
published on Monday, which has attracted 
wide attention and much favorable comment. 
The following are some of the most significant 
sentences of this admirable document: ‘I re- 
gard myself pledged to this [Civil-Service Law] 
because my conception of true Democratic 
faith and public duty requires that this and all 
other statutes should be in good faith and 
without evasion enforced, and because in many 
utterances made prior to my election as Presi- 
dent, approved by the party to which I belong, 
and which I have no disposition to disclaim, I 
have in effect promised the people that this 
should be done, . There is a class of 
Government positions which are not within the 


letter of the civil-service statute, but which 
are so disconnected with the policy of 
an administration that the removal there- 


from of present incumbents, in my opinion, 
should not be made during the terms for 
which they were appointed, solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their 
places those who are in political accord with 
the appointing power.” The Governor then 
calls attention to the fact that many now hold- 
ing such positions have ‘‘ proved themselves 
offensive partisans,” and adds: ‘* Such officials, 
as well as their successors, should be taught 
that efficiency, fitness, and devotion to public 
duty are the conditions of their continuance in 
public place.” He concludes by reminding his 
party friends that ‘‘a due regard for the peo- 
ple’s interest does not permit faithful party 
work to be always rewarded by appoint- 
ment to office,” and that ‘‘selections for oftice 
not embraced within the civil-service rules will 
be based upon suflicient inquiry as to fitness, 
instituted by those charged with that duty, 
rather than upon persistent importunity or self- 
solicited recommendations on behalf of candi- 
dates for appointment.” 

Secretary Frelinghuysen has written a letter 
in defence of the commercial treaties to Sena- 
tor Miller, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. In answer to some of the 
objections raised he says: ‘It is said that we 
thereby give up a revenue on sugar, from $25- 
000,000 to $35,000,000, in return for a reduction 
of duties upon our products exported into Cuba 
and Porto Rico, estimated on the basis of the 
existing traffic at from $3,000,000 to $5,000, - 
000. The relinquishment of revenue, when 
for the public good, is in the line of the na- 
tional policy hitherto. It was done in the case 
of tea and coffee, which, by the act of May 1, 
1872, were placed upon the free list without at- 
tempt to obtain therefor any equivalent what- 
ever, and solely in obedience to the popular de- 
mand for a ‘free breakfast table.’ By this 
measure the Treasury of the United States has 
lost during the last twelve years a revenue of 
some $144,000,000 on coffee alone. Again,the 
privileged introduction of tobacco at reduced 
duties has been objected to as reducing the 
revenue and removing protection from the 
American product and manufactures. As to 
this, it seems enough to say that the conven- 
tion leaves a discrimination against the import- 
ed article of from four to five times the inter- 
nai-revenue duties on the American product, 
and secures a market hitherto denied for the 
special manufactures of tobacco in which we 
excel, and which command a profitable market 
wherever their importation is permitted. Again, 
it is urged that the increased exportation which 
these treaties may secure will not equal the loss 
of revenue on the imported articles. Lut these 
articles of import are produced within our ter- 
ritory sparingly, or not at all, or of diilerent 
grades, not satisfying the public demand, and 





it is of the essence of wise protection to forego 
duties upon these, and to impose them upon 
those manufactures which may be profitably 
fostered by impeding foreign competition.” 

In the House of Representatives the strongest 
opposition to the Nicaraguan treaty comes from 
members of the Appropriations and the For- 
eign Atfairs Committees, before which Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen last session made his argu- 
ments in behalf of the $250,000 appropriation 
then asked for as necessary to negotiate the 
treaty. One of these members has made this 
extraordinary statement: ‘‘ In the presence of 
Mr. Randall—I mention him as one of the 
prominent men present—Secretary Freling- 
huysen stated, in language plain though diplo- 
matic, that the $250,000 was wanted to corrupt 
the Nicaraguan Government.” 

Senor Valera, the Spanish Minister in Wash- 
ington, says that the despatch from Madrid an- 
nouncing that the Spanish Government had 
authorized him to assent to modifications of 
the Spanish treaty, and particularly with re- 
gard to the provision relating to sugar, is true. 
He bad been instructed, he said, to assent to a 
change which will admit free into America 
only sugars up to class 18, Dutch standard, in- 
stead of class 16, as the original text of the 
treaty provides. The Minister said he had not 
yet received any explicit instructions to assent 
to a modification of the tobacco provisions of 
the treaty, but, from the nature of advices al- 
ready received, he felt quite sure these would 
follow. Secretary McCulloch regards changes 
as inexpedient, though perhaps necessary to se- 
cure confirmation of the treaty. 

The President’s private secretary stated on 
Saturday with the greatest positiveness that 
the nomination of Mr. Wm. E. Curtis as Sec- 
retary of the South American Commission will 
not be withdrawn unless Mr. Curtis so desires, 
and there is no reason to believe that he will 
make such a request. 

The House of Representatives met on Wed- 
nesday, and, without transacting any business, 
adjourned until January 5, 1885, and the 
Senate did the same. 

Congressman Samuel J. Randall arrived at 
Louisville, Ky., on Monday, on his protection 
crusade through the South. Mr. Watterson 
has been making violent attacks upon him in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Friends of ex-President Grant are preparing 
a subscription list for a fund to defray his debt 
to William H. Vanderbilt. Executions have 
been taken out, it is announced, under the 
judgment against General Grant which was re- 
cently filed by consent. The amount called 
for is nearly $160,000, the principal and in- 
terest of the $150,000 advanced by Mr. Van- 
derbilt last May to help General Grant endeavor 
to prevent the collapse of Grant & Ward. The 
movement for his relief was started at the sug- 
gestion of General Sherman. It is reported 
that Mr. Vanderbilt has said that he would 
waive his claim to $60,000 of the $160,000 
debt. 

It is asserted that four regular companies of 
Socialists have been organized in Chicago, and 
at least two of them are equipped with breech- 
loading ritles. 

The car-drivers at New Orleans struck on 
Saturday afternoon, leaving the visitors at the 
Exhibition in a rain storm, six miles from the 
centre of the city. Almost every vehicle in the 
city was turned to use as a cab, and so the people 
got home. 

After a meeting of the General Committee 
on the Bartholdi Statue, held on Saturday eve- 
ning, it was announced that the Comunittee 
had pledged itself for $25,000 to continue the 
work of the quarrymen during the winter. 


In the celebrated Hill-Sharon suit at San 


Francisco, Judge Sullivan has decided that 

under the laws of California the plaintiff is the 

legal wife of ex-Senator Sharon, and as such, 

on the ground of wilful desertion, is entitled to 

a divorce and a division of the common proper- 

Sharon is estimated to be worth $10,000, - 
He will appeal. 


ty. 
QUU, 





In the Supreme Court at Cambridge, Mass., 
on Saturday, the jury in the noted Stone will 
case returned a verdict to the effect that the 
will was drawn in proper shape, and that Mrs. 
Stone was of sound mind. On the question of 
undue influence over Mrs. Stone on the part of 
the Rev. Dr. Willcox, one of the executors,the 
jury disagreed, standing six to six. Mrs. Vale- 
ria Stone was the widow of Daniel P. Stone, a 
moncy broker, who left an estate of nearly 
$2,009,000. She gave much to educational in- 
stitutions during her life, and in her will left 
all her property to Dr. Willcox to be given by 
him to educational purposes. 

Henry A. Burr died on Thursday at his 
home in this city, aged seventy-four years. He 
was a grandnephew of Jonathan Edwards, and 
a cousin, once removed, of Aaron Burr. Com- 
ing to this city in 1831, he engaged in the hat 
trade, and, in connection with Henry A. 
Welles, invented a hat-making machine which 
greatly reduced the cost of manufacture. He 
made a fortune of several million dollars, and 
retired from business in 1872. Afterward he 
became interested in some patents for type- 
setting and distributing machines. 

Dr. William Darling, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University Medical College in this city, 
died at his rooms in the College on Thursday, 
aged eighty-two years. He was a native of 
Scotland. Coming to this city in 1822, he be- 
came associated with Dr. Valentine Mott, and 
was graduated from the University Medical 
College in 1842, He spent ten years in travel 
and study in Europe and became a fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in England. 
On returning to this city he renewed his con- 
nection with the University Medical College. 
His reputation as an anatomist was very high. 


FOREIGN. 


In the Spanish Cortes, which opened on 
Saturday, the Government was asked whether 
it was aware that the text of the pending His- 
pano-American treaty had been cabled to a 
New York newspaper; whether it ought not to 
have kept the treaty secret until it had been 
approved by the American Senate, and whether 
it knew who the person was that sold the copy 
for $2,000. To all these queries the Govern- 
ment made evasive replies. 

Several earthquake shocks were felt in Spain 
on Thursday. The consequent loss of life is 
much greater than at first reported, some 
estimates placing it at 2,000. Official 
returns show that 526 persons were killed in 
the province of Granada, and 100 in Mala- 


ga. At Alhama over 350 bodies have 
already been recovered. At Periana, 
a village in Andalusia, about thirty 


miles from Malaga, great damage was done, 
and many lives were lost. Sixty bodies have 
so far been recovered. Many persons died of 
fright. A fatal landslip occurred in the moun- 
tain near Periana. This destroyed many 
houses which stood in its path, and buried 
forty-eight persons. Of these, eighteen were 
rescued alive. It is reported that 900 persons 
were buried beneath the ruins of the buildings 
of Albuiuelas. A severe earthquake shock 
was experienced in Carinthia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, on Monday. Many buildings were con- 
siderably damaged. A similar shock was also 
felt in Wales, where many houses were in- 
jured. 

The London 7imes, in an article on the Ni- 
caragua treaty, admits that the treaty should 
be judged in America without reference to 
English interests, but England, it says, holds 
a position of almost impregnable strength, and 
wil protest against a poucy which violates 
rights covered by the Ciayton-Bulwer treaty. 
It veliceves that the better class of Americans 
will not favor the scheme, but thinks it rash 
to predict the result in Congress. 


The London Daily Telegraph on Tuesday, in 
an article on the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, 
says: ‘* The canal wit be of untold advantage 
to mankind. There cannot be two opinions as 
to the advisability of England seeking peace 
and harmony with America in preference to 
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any other Power. It can hardly be Earl Gran- 
ville’s desire to quarrel with America over the 
long-forgotten Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to which 
few Englishmen attach very great importance. 
England has no interest in forcibly opposing a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama, by whom- 
soever constructed, with proper provisions. A 
wise English Government will perceive that its 
interests lie in just the opposite direction.” 

Mr. Gladstone celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday at Hawarden on Monday. Birthday 
grectings reached the great leader from all parts 
of the empire. The Prince of Wales sent cor- 
dial congratulations. 

The St. James's Gazette on Wednesday print- 
ed an interview had in Paris with a dynamiter. 
He said that the headquarters of the conspira- 
tors was in Paris, but that the funds came from 
America. The explosion at London Bridge 
was arranged in Paris three months ago by a 
man who is now in America. Two men were 
sent to London to execute the plot in Septem- 
ber, but a delay occurred. They returned to 
Paris after the explosion, and are now there. 

The British annexation of St. Lucia Bay, on 
the coast of Zululand, will probably increase 
the friction already existing between Germany 
and England in regard to colonial matters. 

The Governments of Tasmania and Queens 
land have joined with that of Victoria in the 
protest against the annexation by Germany of 
a part of New Guinea and neighboring islands, 
but the authorities of New South Wales and 
South Australia have refused to join in the 
protest. The Australian press generally ex- 
press indignation at the action of Germany. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London 
Morning Post says that there is a secret con- 
vention between France and Germany, in ac- 
cordance with which France is allowed un- 
limited colonization in Morocco and Tonquin, 
and Germany, while respecting the French 
possessions in Africa, is at liberty to annex ter- 
ritory anywhere not affecting French interests. 

The German convention with the African 
International Association has been signed at 
Berlin, and Russia is also arranging a conven- 
tion with the Association. 

An entente cordiale has been arranged be- 
tween France and Germany for the neutraliza- 
tion of the territory of the African Interna- 
tional Association. Petes Bismarck has under- 
taken to present a declaration to the Confer- 
ence favoring an international protectorate 
over the Association’s territory. 

The Berlin North German Gazette (Bis 
marck’s organ), replying to the recent article 
in the London Daily News on the decision of 
the Powers to ignore the proposals of England 
relative to Egyptian finances, and attributing 
this decision to the attitude of Prince Bismarck, 
says: ‘‘ European peace is more important than 
the settlement of the Egyptian question. Each 
Power is obliged to consider whether the ac- 
ceptance of the English proposals would jeop- 
ardize its relations with the other Powers. 
Germany is too much interested in retaining 
the good will of France to snatch the Anglo- 
Egyptian chestnuts from the French fire, and 
attaches too great a value to England’s good 
will wantonly to disoblige her through ill-feel- 
ing. But she will not allow this to interfere 
with the policy of peace with France observed 
since the war.” 

M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, 
returned to London on Friday from France. 
He was instructed to advise Earl Granville to 
accede to the demand of Germany and Russia 
for membership in the Egyptian Debt Com- 
mission, and also to withdraw the proposal to 
reduce the interest on the debt. Failing an 
agreement between France and England, all 
the Powers except Italy will reject the English 
proposals. It is reported that the British Gov- 
ernment has invited the military coéperation of 
Italy in the Sudan, offering as an inducement 
the cession of territory near the Italian colony 
of Assab. 

Advices from Korti on Monday gave the fol- 
lowing particulars of the plan of the British 





—— 
advance. General Earle, it is stated, will col 


lect an infantry brigade at Hamdab, above the 
fourth cataract, and punish the Monaseers, 


| and will afterward push forward to Abu 


Hamed and open the desert route to Korosko, 
whence stores will be forwarded to General 
Stewart. Gen. Herbert Stewart, on Tuesday, 
started from Korti to Gakdul (ninety miles dis 
tant) with 1,100 men and 1,800 camels, with a 
large convoy of stores. The following was 
the order of march: A detachment of Hussars 
formed the van, followed by the Engineer 
Corps; the field hospital and water convoy 
and baggage train came next; after them the 
light and heavy camel corps, and then the 
artillery and transport train. Mounted infan 
try and Hussars brought up the rear. A 
strong garrison remained at Korti. 

The rebels are now making daily and nightly 
attacks on the outposts at Suakim, The garri 
son of Kassala made a sortie on Friday, and 
succeeded in killing many of the rebels 

Marquis Tseng, Chinese Minister to England, 
has warned Earl Granville that the sale to 
France of seven vessels of the Castle and 
Monarch Lines, now trading between England 
and the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of 
transporting French troops to China, isa breach 
of neutrality. The English Government has 
advised the owners of the vessels that no 
evasion of the Foreign Enlistment Act will be 
permitted. The sem:-ofticial denial of the pur 
chase by the French Government is not Ix 
lieved in London. 

Advices from Tonquin report that daily en 
counters occur between the French and Chi 
nese outposts. China continues to pour troops 
into Tonquin and Formosa. 


The Catholic missionaries in Tonquin com 
plain that the court at Hué, capital of Anam, 
has not fulfilled its promise to make repara 
tion for the massacre of Christians, which oc- 
curred some months ago. The correspondent 
of the Paris Zemps at Hanoi says the court is 
strongly hostile to France, and he advocates a 
clean sweep of officials at Hue. 


King Norodom, of Cambodia, has again 
signed the treaty of peace with France, plac- 
ing his kingdom under French protection. 

The French Senate adopted’on Saturday the 
entire budget by a vote of 174 to 34. It in 
cludes a clause establishing the principle of the 
taxation of religious bodies. 

The French Senate on Monday, by 192 to 3, 
rejected a motion by M. Buffet to vote a credit 
for the first quarter of 1885 without detaching 
the revenue estimates from the general budget. 
the Government desiring to have the revenue 
estimates discussed first and separately. The 
Government then asked a credit of 1,0047,000, 
000 franes for the first half of 1885. The Sen 
ate has adopted the clause of the budget estab 
lishing the principle of the taxation of religious 
bodies. In the French Chamber of Deputies 
on Friday the Minister of Agriculture pro 
mised to ask priority for the Corn and Cattle 
Duties Bill next session. This caused a sensa 
tion. 

The Senate's session then closed. Inthe Cham 
ber of Deputies the sum of 1,000,000,000 francs 
on account of expenses for 1885) was granted 
by a vote of 351 to 127, and the budget receipts 
were unanimously adopted 

It is said that the French Government has 
found evidence that Anarchism is spreading 
among the soldiers. 

Three thousind Socialists held a meeting at 
the Salle Levis, Paris, on Sunday. A number 
of Anarchists tried to control the election of a 
chairman, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued. 

It has been found that the emeralds in the 
diadem of the Empress Eugenie, recently sold, 
were bogus. An English nobleman bought 
them for $200,000. The money has been re 
funded. Paris Fig tre asserts that the Empress 
knew that part of the stones in the diadem 
were false. 

Sardou’s new drama, ‘‘ Téodora,” was pro- 
duced in Parison Friday night before a dis- 





tinguished audience Bernhardt'’s act nel 
the intense dramatic nature of the situat 
are Warmly praised 

The Berlin North Ge ' ( ft Ris 
marck’s organ) on Thursday printed an oft 
cial note advising the abandonment of the 
scheme to raise a public fund to pay for an 


assistant for Prince Bismarck. It says the fa 

tions in the Reichstag that are united by a 
common hatred of the Chancellor, dare not 
again refuse the credit solicited by the Govern 
ent, : 


, , , 
Bismark’s let 


The fourth volume of Prine 
ters, which is about to bx published in Berlin 
contains the private diplomatic 


ale Sprale hes 


Written to General von Manteuffel during the 
years from 1851 to 1858, while Bismarck was 
the Prussian representative at Frankfort. The 
letters discuss matters with remarkalde frank 


Ness, In one place the future Chancellor s ivs 
“LT do not set why we should link our. sea 
worthy ship with the worm-esten bark Aus 
trian. Everybody courts our allianes Great 
storms suit us We can use. tr 
bled times fearlessly, without 
of others. If we to become 
with 400,000 men, we must 


best 


I 
considerition 
gresater 


) rai 
not ts. afraid of 


Ces ire 


standing alone and leaving others to fight. We 
had better isolate ourselves Phe greater the 
difticulnies of Europe the more valush ir al 
liance, and the greater price we shall get for 
nu” 

The Constitution of Port 1 is ~ S 
moditied that the Chamber of Peers shall cot 
sist of 100 life peers, to be app od bv the 
King, and 50 peers t be elected by ar clirect 
process : 


Important frauds have been discovered in 


the Russian Treasury Department, and several 
of the officers have committed suicide t cs 
cape disgrace 

The well-known Paris correspondent of the 
London 7imes, ina recent despatel, said. ins 
long review of the present condition of Russia 
‘Count Tolstoi, the Russian Minis of the 


Interior, is chiefly engaged in the dise 


and prosecution of Nihilists, No s r lias 
one society of Nihilists been suppressed than 
another springs uy While Nihilism is more 
dangerous than ever, the persecution of the 
ar WS 18 NS Theres is if Was a few Vear a 

when the European press bovled with indigt 

tion at the anti-Semitic outrages which dis 


graced Russia. The great bankers, especially 
those of German nationality, who were pre 
viously interested in giving wide publicity to 
the outrages with a View te preventing the in 
vestment of capital in Russia, are now inclined 
to subsidize the press to preserve silence, They 
take this course for the purpose of preventing 
the impairment of European confidence in Rus 


oft 


r 
suflering 


sian finance, the coudition Which at present 
is not brilliant. It is from the diffi 
culty experienced at in collecting the 
revenue, from the persistent American comy 
tition in the grain trade, and from the ruinous 
eAPese « f the Russian advance to Merv. Des 
potism is increasing and the press is coerced 
Russia is more and more ignoring 
liberal ideas, and is paving the way to a tre 


menudous explosion 


present 


} 
Into siience 


The uneasy feeling in Viennese financial cir- 
cles continues unabated. 

Recent developments have proved that Jau- 
the Director of the Lower Austrian 
Discount Bank, of Vienna, was completely un 
der the power of the rich and unscrupulous ad 
venturer, Heinrich Kuftler, now under arrest 
for complicity in the robbery of the bank's se- 

Kuftier is a Hungarian, who had 
for vears so successful in bold specula- 
tions, and had so frequently placed powerful 
men under financial obligations to himself, 
that he had secured a most desirable social dis- 
tinction in Vienna. This he used for all it was 
worth commercially, and by its exercise ob- 
tained mastery over Jauner, 


) 
ner, inte 


curities, 
been 


The revolution in Ecuador continues, and the 
panic in Government circles is increasing. 
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GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S LETTER. 


During the campaign the Nation 
held the opinion that civil-service reform 
could never be well rooted, either in national 
policy or in the public opinion which consti- 
tutes and enforces national policy, until it 
should have stood the test of a party change 
We believed 


recent 


in the national administration. 


that the time and the man had come to 
subject the reform to this crucial and ne- 
cessary test. Grover Cleveland had proved 


to most of those who had concerned them- 
selves in endeavors to uproot the spoils sys- 
tem in this State, that he was thoroughly in 
accord with them, that he believed what they 
believed, and that he had all the firmness 
which so great and beneficent a change requir- 
ed in a chief Executive in order to carry it into 
execution, In supporting Governor Cleveland, 
therefore,we had entire confidence that we were 
not merely promoting the cause of civil-service 
reform, but promoting it in the only way that 
could give it the binding force of a precedent 
which must needs be followed by succeeding 
administrations, irrespective of future political 
changes. If a Democratic Administration 
should come into power and should refraim 
from making ‘‘a clean sweep”; should solemnly 
abjure and renounce the doctrine that ‘“‘to the 
victors belong the spoils of the vanquished”; 
and should establish the opposing doctrine— 
namely, that public office is a public trust, 
and that the routine business of govern- 
ment is, like any other business, to be 
administered by those whose fitness has 
been proved either by experience or other 
convincing tests—then the reform might be 
deemed effectively established. It could not 
ve considered either effective or permanent so 
long as it was not subjected to such a. strain. 
A change from one Republican administration 
to another would prove nothing. A change 
from Republican to Democratic administration 
would prove everything, provided the princi- 
ples of the reform were faithfully adhered to. 

To become the leader and chief instrument 
in establishing such a reform is a greater dis- 
tinction than to be President of the United 
States. Without ostentation and ‘without of- 
fensive comment upon persons or parties, 
Governor Cleveland has announced his pur- 
pose to the Civil-Service Act in 
the spirit as well as in the letter, and to 
apply its principles to the public service 
generally, having regard to the character and 
conduct of those who now hold non-political 
offices under Republican appointment. He 
says distinctly that he shall not remove any 
man from any non-political office, during the 
time for which he was appointed, who has not 
made himself notorious as a partisan and used 
his office for partisan purposes. His language 
implies that he will remove those, whether of 
his own party or any other party, who have 
employed or shall employ the time belonging 
to the Government, and paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, in ‘‘running the Machine,” or in 


execute 


promoting partisan interests. As to the 
great body of underlings who are em- 
braced in the Civil-Service Act, they 


have nothing to fear so long as they behave 
themselves. They will be shielded from assess- 
ments from terrorism, and every sort of perse- 





cution, on the single condition that they faith- 
fully and diligently perform their duties, and 
restrict their political action to the modest exer- 
cise of the political rights which appertain to 
American citizens. Such a declaration has a 
profound significance. It implies little less 
than a revolution in our political methods. It 
commits the Democratic party to civil-service 
reform nolens volens. 

But we are bound to say that the Democratic 
party has shown no unwillingness to be thus 
committed. The speeches of its leaders and 
the outgivings of its press since the election 
have been remarkably free from the taint of 
spoils-hunting. The only outward sign of its 
prevalence is to be found in the columns of 
Republican papers, which will evidently be 
much disappointed if we do not have a herd 
of old-fashioned Jacksonian hogs around the 
public trough as soon as Mr. Cleveland is in- 
augurated. As we write this article the Chi- 
cago Tribune comes upon our table, filled with 
loud lamentations over the untimely fate of the 
‘‘one hundred thousand trained and experienced 
employees who constitute the rank and file of the 
civil service,” who are to be thrust out of their 
places on the 4th of March, to make room for 
‘partisan workers and ward strikers who have 
done the caucus and campaign work for the 
Democratic leaders.” The business community, 
it says, will feel the blow grievously, because 
the ‘‘ strikers and heelers” who are to come in 
will be ignorant of their duties, and will of 
course plunge all departments of the service 
into confusion. Especially will they disorgan 
ize the magnificent system of railway mail 
service, which has been so long perfecting, 
and which has at last reached almost the 
stage of an exact science. ‘‘These specially 
skilled men,” it says, ‘‘are to be turned out 
at once, and their places must be filled with 
raw hands, ignorant of their duties, and 
drawn from a class of partisan vagabonds.” 
All this cruelty to individuals and all this dis- 
organization of public business it ascribes to 
the perfidious action of the temperance fana- 
tics, and the hypocritical behavior of the Mug- 
wumps, ‘‘who gratified their spite by voting 
for Cleveland.” 

If n@ve of the misery which it foreshadows 
should come to pass, there will be two kinds of 
‘‘soreheads” in the country, ene consisting 
of Democratic office-seekers who want to 
ravage the civil service, and the other of 
Republican newspapers, disappointed because 
the ravaging does not take place. The latter 
are not slow to perceive, that a conscientious 
adherence to the principles of civil-service re- 
form by the incoming Administration will 
strengthen the Democratic party as nothing 
else could strengthen it, and that the party will 
thus enter the next campaign with much 
brighter prospects than it entered the last one. 


MR. JONESS DIFFICULTIES. 


Tue friends of Mr. B. F. Jones, the Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, have 
been so wounded by the attacks made on his 
management by Mr. William E. Chandler, that 
they have replied to them ina long letter in the 
New York 7riiune. The letter contains a 
glowing account of Mr. Jones’s business career, 





and then describes the difficulties he had to con- 
tend with during the late canvass, as follows: 

“In spite of the alarming Independent defec- 
tion, with newspapers, hitherto Republican, fur- 
nishing, by their daily attacks on the head of the 
ticket, ammunition for their adversaries; in spite 
of lukewarmness if not treachery in quarters 
where they should have found hearty codpera- 
tion; in spite of the strength drawn from the Re- 
le peg party by the Prohibitionists; and last 
out not least, in spite of the ill-concealed indif- 
ference of the Admunistration at Washington, 
Mr. Blaine was at last defeated by an accident 
which could not have been foreseen.” 

That the canvass was not judiciously con- 
ducted by Mr. Jones, some of the most ardent 
Republican papers, the Tribune among the num- 
ber, have already affirmed, in saying that there 
was too much noise and torchlight and not 
enough ‘‘education of the people” through 
documents. One stanch Republican paper, 
the Troy 7imes, touching on this point a few 
days after the election, said: 

‘* The Committee, too, appeared indifferent to 
success in the State of New York. It seemed to 
have adopted the idea that Mr. Blaine could be 
elected without the vote of this great State; and 
half the effort expended in West Virginia and 
some other States, with half the money wasted 
in circulating what was little better than obscene 
literature, would have given us New York and 
elected Mr. Blaine. There was enough incompe- 
tency in the National Committee to have de- 
feated half a dozen candidates. And here we 
stop—at least for the present.” 


” 


This diffusion of ‘‘ obscene literature ”’ was, 
in fact, one ‘‘new feature,” as the publish- 
ers say, which Mr. Jones’s Committee intro- 
duced into the business of electioneering. 
Nothing like it was ever seen in American 
politics or the politics of any civilized country 
before. The glory of this, whatever it amounts 
to, is theirs beyond dispute. Mr. Jones's pro- 
clamation, too, some time in September, that 
any new stories about Blaine which might 
appear on the following Saturday, would cer- 
tainly be lies, showed that the chairman had in 
him some of the qualities of a good farce- 
writer, and greatly amused the town. 

But the truth is, nevertheless, that Mr. Jones 
is being badly treated by the Republicans, as 
unsuccessful men so often are. His ‘‘ob- 
scene-literature” idea, it is true, did not win 
the day, but it unquestionably cut down the 
Cleveland vote in this State as well as in 
several others. Moreover, his Committee 
hit on another thing which unquestionably 
gave the Republican managers a confidence 
they have never before had in any campaign, 
and came very near giving them the vic- 
tory, and caused large numbers of Republi- 
cans, who had inside views, to bet on Blaine 
as they have never betted on any candidate 
before—in that they secured the Irish Catholic 
vote in this State. This vote has for forty years 
been the one constant element in Democratic 
strength in New York, the one which no appeals, 
discussions, or documents on the part of their 
opponents could take away from the party. 
Now the Republican managers did finally 
take it away, and it was a great feat, and an 
unprecedented one, and it is no wonder that it 
made Jones and his Committee cock-sure, and 
set them to boasting and vaporing during the 
count. They could not bring themselves to 
believe that the Independent and Stalwart de- 
fection was great enough to overcome it. That 


it was overcome by even 1,100 majority was 
in fact a very remarkable proof of the extent 
to which this defection had gone. 
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lic clergy almost universally worked against | or platforms satisfactory both to Cardinal Mc- | 
Cleveland in their quiet way, owing to their belief | Closky’s clergy and the terrible British rebels of 
that, in spite of hisexplanations, his veto of the | the Irish World and the United Irishman, no 
Catholic Protectory Bill did indicate hostility or | man of intelligence will believe. If the Demo 











ina greater or less degree, is considerable ever 
where the opposition to Blaine went no further 
than casting a silent vote for Cleveland. This is 


result of what we | ! 





indifference to the interests of the Catholic 
Church. <A large body of the Irish were 
induced to desert the Democratic party in this 
way, and the remainder deserted it in the belief 


| Tuinously weighted by their dependence here | Government, and wl \ 

that Blaine was more likely than his rival on a body of voters dominated by foreign ideas | its ticket) are not \ 
to get up some sort of trouble with England if and foreign aims, and who are sure to ruin any | sort) of second vho \ 
he secured the Presidency. It is hardly a | party which makes a point of conciliating | be safely allowed ; 
secret, too, that the blatant dynamitic Irish | them, and who cannot be reached in critical they are in a minorit 
press was freely subsidized with Republican | times by the art by which all permanent party | to be allowed to be 
funds during the canvass. The result appeared | success must be achieved in a country like this | cannot be intrusted 
in the furious Blaine boom they kept agoing in | —the art of open persuasion. public affairs wit! ‘ 
their columns from the first day to the last. | political interests i: 

One of poor Mr. Jones’s misfortunes is that This state of mit 
he cannot boast of this great feat, because, THE CLERGY IN POLITICS. power, with regard t \ 
though the Republicans were very willing to | Mr. Berecner’s address to his congregation on | trymen, constitutes “I 
win through it, they did not generally care to | Sunday, touching the hostility to him, on the | It prepares a considers ‘ 
have it known that they owed anything to it. | part of some members of the church, arising | wise intelligent ar wink 
The party had for twenty years been proud of | out of his support of Cleveland in the late can- | or participate in h 
not having the Irish Catholic vote, and Repub- | vass, is an interesting illustration of the nature | ever foul or illegal \\ 
lican newspapers had all gloried in it. | of the political crisis through which the coun- | adversaries gettir ‘ 
When they denounced the ‘‘vice and ignor- | try is now passing. His case has one peculiar | every day estimalh 
ance ” of the Democratic party it was the Irish | feature in that he has had to defend | for any political \ 
Catholic vote they had in mind, and when they | himself not only for advocating Cleve- | heads it has drive 
boasted that the Republican party contained | land’s election, but also for the manner in | of American gover 
‘“‘the virtue and intelligence” of the North, | which he advocated it. Mr. Beecher’s oratory | gainsaid in’ pol 
what they really meant was that the Irish | has the defects of its qualities. It is very im- | they pay, and 
did not vote its tickets, They have, since 1857, it | petuous, as well as humorous and witty, and | an example of 
is true, made several attempts to win them over, | no orator can be impetuous without committing | stand it, thes 
but they were made by the same appeals to the | indiscretions of greater or less gravity—that is, | and bitter. To t . : 
reason by which the Republican party was built | without often saying more than he meant to can candidate is 
up, and were wholly unsuccessful. In fact, it | say, or something different from what he meant | aggravated \ We hav 
was, until the unfortunate Jones took charge of | tosay. Mr. Beecherdid this on one occasion dur- | heard of a case . 
the affairs of the party, almost an axiom of | ing the canvass, in New Jersey—that is, he used | heart by a pr 
Republican management that there was nouse in | a humorous illustration which had undoubtedly | he insulted his past . 
spending either documents or speakers on the | the effect of seeming to make light of offences | most devoted 1 
Irish. The Jones Committee broke upthis | against purity. This fell on Republican ears grossest manne! 
tradition, and bagged the Irish vote in this | when the party, as Bishop Huntington has | obedience t . 
State ; and now, simply because they fell 551 | pointed out in his amusing article in the Nort? | in Ameries, s ( 
votes short in New York, the Chairman feels | American Revieir, had committed itself with These attacks o1 
the serpent’s fang of ingratitude in his very | such fury to the cause of chastity that even its perhaps not wl . 
vitals, most licentious members became ardent | Worship. of ( . 

Calm observers must admit, however, that, | and noisy defenders of the home and family. | Dorseys, Bradys 2 ses 
like the Roman Emperors who prepared the | For this, Mr. Beecher had on Sunday t Blaines have . YT) 
fall of the Empire by the admission of barba- | apologize, and perhaps it is well that he should | are also in sen = 
rians to the Imperial armies, Jones in | have had an opportunity of doing so he intluenc . 
enlisting the Irish has given the Republican Of course, however, this is only a small part of g the pas \ . ( 
party the deadliest blow it ever received, and | his offence in the eves of his critics. Deacon re of Am bus 
has perhaps unfitted it ever again to take H. L. Pratt confessed to the Tri}une reporter | tling business 
the field in a Presidential campaign. For | after the service, that the explanation was not ng that period spect fe 
if it is now to exist as an organization jp sufficient—that ‘‘the feeling against Mr. Beech the opinions of ss hich the 
the national arena, it must keep the Irish as a | er was largely because he opposed Mr. Blaine, | clergy Ix g orld has 
substitute for the tens of thousands of | and he didn't say one word about that long be 1 h ed such 
Mugwumps whom it temporarily alienated by Deacon Ropes was also of opinion that Mr. | a point that : ro now com 
its devotion to the fortunes of a corrupt ad- | Beecher had not touched the real issue, while | sidered a gross 4 . if not 
venturer, and whom, with the fatuity which is | a prominent me mber pre dicted that the ‘‘ rent in indirect breach ‘ vman 
a sure sign of decay, it is now actually tryingto | als of the pews would now decline greatly, © Vote at political opp n to the 
exclude permanently from its ranks. But it and Mr. Beecher *‘ was only preparing for the Wk of the members hink he ought 
cannot keep the Irish without making plat- | inevitable.” In fact. his punishment for sup to cet his ticket f who know 
forms and advocating policies which the kind | porting Cleveland is evidently to come through | what will be bes ents, and deposit 
of people at the North who built up the | a ‘decline in rentals,” which, toa true dis iple t under their eves of this kind can- 
party and constitute still its main strength ; of Blaine, is the worst thing that can hap- | not be and never cured by argu 
‘an in no wise accept. Dr. Burchard’s talk | pentoany human being. Loss of honororn pu- | ment, It has to ed by experiment 
about ‘‘ rum, Romanism, and rebellion” was | tation, sacritice of conscience or of self-n spect When missionaric he idols over, or 
ill-advised simply for its effect on the Irish | are things he can make up his mind to; but to | split them up fe 1, without falling 
ally. But he probably blurted out the feel- | have his income reduced. or the bonds he sold down dead, or x struck with blindness, 
ings of a body of Blaine’s supporters far more | returned on him, is a“ personal hardship. bit it does more shake the confidence 
numerous than the Irish, whose loyalty to the | ter and burning and humiliating to the last dk of the heathen in ancient gods than a 
party is absolutely necessary to prevent its dy- | gree.” We believe the number of churches in | thousand sermons, manner, the confi 
ing at an early day the death of a degraded old | which persecution of the pastor for “opposing | dence of those Republicans who cannot yet 
Rump. That they can be held by candidates | Blaine” has developed itself, since the election, | reconcile themselves to their late defeat, in the 





crats are wise, and wish to be the party of the 
future, they will take no pains to win back 


what they have lost. They have long been 
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normal working of party government, and in 
the fitness of the majority to rule the country, 
and in liberty of conscience in political matters, 
will only be restored by actually seeing the 
Government carried on for four years by 
Democrats without injury to any great national 
interest or institution, 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN COLONIES. 


Tuk disquieting telegrams which come from 
the Old World, implying that Prince Bismarck 
is watching and improving opportunities to 
irritate England, and especially to bring dis- 
credit upon Mr. Gladstone, must be taken with 
a great deal of reserve. If Bismarck were a 
new and untried statesman, or if he were inthe 
habit of inviting fresh difficulties, seeking 
new adventures, tilting with windmills, and 
making himself generally odious, it might be 
conceived that the annexation of Angra Pe- 
quena and the northern part of New Guinea, 
and the obstacles interposed in the way of the 
English plan of finance in Egypt, were intended 
to add Great Britain to the list of enemies of 
Germany in the next great European war, 
whenever that may chance to come. 
If he were solicitous to add to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s power and prestige, and to insure 
his ascendancy among the English constituen- 
cies, he could do nothing so certain to accom- 
plish those ends as to single him out for pub- 
lic discourtesy. Gladstone and Bismarck repre- 
sent opposing systems of government, and their 
feelings toward each other are probably chilled 
by thisantagonism. Mr.Gladstone stands for re- 
presentative government, Prince Bismarck for 
personal government. The British Empire rests 
upon institutions, the German Empire upon indi- 
viduals. The former does not depend upon 
Mr. Gladstone, the latter does depend upon 
Prince Bismarck, for unless another Bis- 
marck is found when the present one dies, 
the governing power will pass _ inevitably 
into the hands of the Reichstag, and 
the German system will be assimilated to that 
of England. This change would have taken 
place in spite of Bismarck if the Austrian 
armies had conquered at Sadowa. It might 
take place at any time but for the reasons that 
Germany is surrounded by powerful nations 
which have unsatisfied grudgesagainst her, and 
that Bismarck is believed to be, and probably is, 
the one man who can prevent them from satisfy- 
ing those grudges by arms. It is inconceivable 
that a man whose whole aim, since the close of 
the wars which created and consolidated the Em- 
pire, has been to soften the asperities which the 
wars left behind them, should now seek trouble 
with the only country in Europe which is able to 
strike blows that he could not possibly return. 
What mostly gives color to the belief that 
Germany and England are coming into an- 
tagonism is the fact that Bismarck is_hoist- 
ing the German flag over certain tracts of un- 
occupied territory in Africa and Polynesia ad- 
jacent to English territory. The British colo- 
nies are so numerous and extensive in all parts 
of the uncivilized world that any occupa- 
tion by Germany must necessarily be more 
or less contiguous to some of them. The 
new-born zeal of Germany for colonial posses- 
sions finds England dominated by a feeiing (in 
official circies at least) strenuously opposed to 





the policy of making new acquisitions. Mr. 
Gladstone came into power expressly on the 
“platform” of opposition to new responsibilities. 
The warin Afghanistan,and the warin Zululand, 
and the annexation of Cyprus, furnished him 
the text for his most powerful attacks on the Bea- 
consfield Government. The British Empire, 
he said, already embraced more territory than 
could be wisely administered and more peo 
ple than could be well governed. The at- 
tention of Parliament was so engrossed by 
foreign affairs and foreign embroilments that 
the most crying evils of home politics could 
not get remedied. He drew so powerful a pic- 
ture of the misdirected energy of the nation 
and the waste of the public resources, that he 
overthrew the Jingo party at the moment when 
they fancied they had earned immortal 
glory by the display of their prowess on three 
continents. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s intentions have not been 
fulfilled. Circumstances have been too strong 
for him. The wheels of the Empire set rolling 
centuries ago would not stop at any man’s bid- 
ding. Since he came into power, territory has 
been added to the responsibilities if not to the 
actual domain of Great Britain as large as 
France and Germany taken together, and this 
without counting Egypt as a permanent re- 
sponsibility. An area six hundred miles square 
adjacent to the mouth of the Niger has been 
put under her protectorate. The southern half 
of New Guinea has been annexed in obedience 
to the wishes of the Australian colonies, after 
an obstinate but futile resistance on the part of 
the home Government. It would seem that 
the end of British annexation would come, not 
when the Government should cry, Enough, but 
only when there is no more territory to annex. 

The recent German acquisitions are trivial as 
compared with recent English ones if the 
Niger country is to be counted as an acquisi- 
tion. The Heonomist fears that it must be re- 
garded as such, and finds no satisfaction in the 
prospect of increased army and navy expendi- 
tures to guard and police so extensive a terri- 
tory—expenditures estimated at no less than 
a million sterling per annum, and with- 
out any possible returns except what may 
be shared equally by all nations through the 
medium of free trade. If the importance of 
a country is to be measured by its outlying 
dependencies, Great Britain is more im- 
portant than all other European coun- 
tries together, since India alone is greater 
than all non-British colonies. If England 
should deliver to Germany a quitclaim to 
all parts of the globe which may be fairly 
considered open to European colonization, and 
if Germany should reduce them to possession, 
she would still be as far inferior to her rival in 
this sort of distinction as New Guinea is in- 
ferior to Australia. It is difficult, therefore, 
to understand the shrillness of the London 
Times’s comments on the German occupation 
of northern New Guinea. The gloomy fore- 
bodings of the 7ribune’s London correspondent 
must be ascribed to the deepening tinge of 
Toryism which has so often grieved us, for it 
is the rump of the Tory party, the digjecta 
membra of the Beaconsfield government, 


that look upon foreign domination as the 
sign of England’s power and the seal of her 
importance in the world’s councils. 





A STRANGE PROCEEDING. 


Tue Congo Conference the other day settled 
the limits of the Basin of the Congo, which is 
to belong to the ‘‘International Association of 
the Congo.” It is an enormous region, extend- 
ing, roughly speaking, north and south through 
about fifteen degrees, and east and west through 
about twenty degrees. It literally includes the 
heart of Africa. It extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the basin of the Nile and the great 
Lake of Tanganyika, and has the Zambesi River 
for its southern boundary. Again, roughly 
speaking, it is about the size of all the States 
of the Union east of the Mississippi. It is said 
to be of wonderful fertility, and enjoys a con- 
siderable amount of inland navigation besides 
what is afforded by the Congo, one of the 
great rivers of the world. As soon as the 
Conference had settled the boundaries of the 
Basin, it united in a dedication of this 
vast region—the American representatives, 
of course, joining—to free trade! The Decla- 
ration provides that the region described shall 
be perfectly free to the commerce of all nations; 
that ‘‘all flags, without distinction of nationality, 
shall have free access to the seashore of 
the territory ; to the rivers which flow through 
it to the sea ; to the Congo and all its affluents, 
including the lakes; to all ports on these lakes, 
and to all canals which may be hereafter dug 
in order to connect the lakes or water courses.” 
It provides, also, that all citizens of all 
countries may undertake every species of 
transportation within the territory, as well as 
maritime and river shipping and boating. 

The third article of the Declaration is a 
strange one for the representatives of a Re- 
publican Administration to sign. It provides 
that ‘‘no merchandise from any quarter 
imported into the territory, no matter under 
what flag, whether by sea, river, or land, shall 
have to pay any duties or taxes, except such as 
shall be necessary to meet expenses incurred in 
the interest of trade,” and these shall be equal 
for all. All discrimination in favor of ships 
sailing under any flag is also forbidden. 

Now the Basin of the Congo is inhabited in 
greater part—thinly, it is true, but not more 
thinly than some of our States and Territories 
—by a population which has attained in some 
places considerable proficiency in many of the 
civilized arts. Many of them are, for instance, 
expert iron workers. They raise almost every 
kind of crops. They are good carpenters and 
wood-carvers. -With security against the raids 
of the slave-dealers and against internecine wars, 
they will undoubtedly make rapid progress as 
producers. They have, in fact, already scores of 
‘‘infant industries,” which probably need only 
about fifty years of protection to be able to hold 
their own against foreign competition. They are, 
moreover, excellent boatmen, and on board the 
European ships which frequent the coast make 
no mean sailors. With proper protection against 
foreign boats and ships, they would probably, in 
half a century or so, become expert navigators, 
and carry on a large internal and coastwise car- 
rying trade. Consequently, the very first thing 
the Conference ought to have done after fixing 
the boundary of the basin, was to frame a 
good tariff, so as to have stimulated the indus- 
try of the people, and infused diversity into it 
in the manner prescribed by the American eco- 
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nomist Henry C. Carey. Instead of which it has 
(Messrs. Kasson and Sanford, the American 
representatives, concurring) covered the whole of 
this vast region with the deadly upas tree of Brit- 
ish free trade. The whole country will, under 
this régime, be speedily flooded with the pro 
ducts of the pauper labor of Europe. Such 
factories and workshops as now exist on the 
Congo will be closed, everybody will supply 
himself with foreign manufactures in so far as 
his needs go, and all the gold will leave the 
country. The Cobden Club, too, will distri- 
bute its poisonous literature far and wide. 

A worse beginning for an infant State, a 
worse introduction of a barbarous people to the 
civilized world, we think has never been heard 
of, and the mere contemplation of it ought to 
bring a blush to the cheek or a tear to the eye 
of every Blaine editor in the country. Our 
participation in these enormous divisions of 
territory in the Old World is of itself a little ocd, 
considering that we are so jealous of European 
interference on this continent that we will not 
even allow Great Britain to promise to let the Isth- 
mus of Panama alone. But think of our helping 
to shut out so vast a region from the blessings 
of a tariff and navigation laws. Think of our 
agreeing that there shall be no custom-houses, 
no collectors, appraisers, or inspectors, or infor- 
mers, or smugglers, in a region so blessed by 
nature. Think of throwing open such a mag- 
nificent system of inland navigation to foreign- 
built vessels, and agreeing that no subsidies 
shall ever be paid to enable a Congo 
man to carry on the shipping business at a loss. 
One does not need to expatiate on these topics. 
Everybody’s imagination can picture the situ- 
ation in which this leaves us. 
unbecoming, and 


It is in all ways 
repeat that Congress 
ought to overhaul the Kasson-Sanford mission 
a little. What are Americans doing in that 
galley? 


we 





THE FRENCH MILITARY POWER. 
PaRIs, December 4, 1884. 

I HAVE before me a volume entitled ‘The 
French Power (La Puissance francaise), by an 
Old Officer,’ which, in a small compass, contains 
much matter, and treats with boldness a vital 
problem for France. This “old officer” belongs 
to a military family of Besancon. His name (I 
give it, though he has not placed it on the book, 
for it is well known to everybody in Paris) is 
Jeannerod. He was educated at Saint-Cyr, and 
remained in the regular army till he became, a 
short time before the war of 1570, the military 
writer of the Temps. When the war broke out 
he took service again, and Gambetta used him in 
his last struggles and made hima general. Jean- 
nerod returned to the Temps after the war, and 
wrote very important articles on the reorganiza- 
tion of the French army, which took place in 
consequence of our defeats. He gives us now 
what might be called his ‘‘ military testament,” 
and his book is well worth reading, for it is in- 
spired by a pure patriotism and rises above the 
quarrels of parties. 

I well remember the effect which was produced 
in 1871 by the publication of a work of Renan’s 
on the moral reorganization of France. Renan 
represented France placed like Hercules between 
vice and virtue, obliged to choose between two 
systems : either she must lead a Spartan life, be- 
come austere, severe, establish a strong disci- 
pline, a solid hierarchy, become the slave of a 
reasoned duty; or else she must abandon all idea 
of revenge by force, and revenge herself by the 


! 
contagion of frivolity and vice: she must bring 





| good numbers only remained six months 


all the countries of Europe to her feet by the fas 
cination of her own corruption. Well, France 
did neither of the two things. She has not be- 
come entirely Spartan nor entirely Athenian, 
taking the word in the sense of artistic, frivo 
lous, and corrupt. In the first hour of our hu 
miliation the Spartan feeling was uppermost, 
and to this feeling must be attributed the law 
which at present governs the French army. It 
was thought in 1871 that everything must Ix 
changed in the organization of our army, since 
our army had been defeated ; and where could 
we look for a better model than to Prussia, since 
the Prussian system had triumphed at Woerth, 
at Sedan, at Metz, and before Paris ! 

The confusion which was made in this transi 
tory period of 1871 and 1872 1n political ideas 
was made also in military theories. M. Thiers 
and his friends had, during the last vears of the 
Empire, established a belief in the independence 
of the political institutions upon the form of gov 
ernment. The theory of this doctrine, which 
would have seemed absurd to Montesquieu, is 
found in the ‘ France Nouvelle’ of Prévost-lara 
dol, a book which may be considered as the r 
sumé made by a most brilliant writer of the eve 
ning conversations of the Place Saint-Georges 
Prévost-Paradol maintains in it that if you es 
tablish parliamentary government, with all its 
machinery of chambers and of guarantees, it is 
indifferent whether you put at the head of the 
executive power a president or a king ; vou can, 
by the turn of a key, transform a liberal mo 
narchy into a republic, a republic into a liberal 
monarchy. The Constitution made at Versailles 
after the war was inspired by these ideas : it was 
a Constitution @ deux fins, which could serve as 
well for a republic as for a monarchy. 

I will not dwell here on the character of this 
Constitution. TI only allude to it in order to show 
why the persons who reorganized our military 
laws at that same time did not examine the 
problem of a connection between the military 
laws of a country and its political and social 
state. The definitive form of goVernment was 
not yet found, when it was agreed that France 
must adopt the system of universal military ser 
vice. It seemed to be a natural consequence of 
the universal right of suffrage : cach man was a 
citizen, each man must be a soldier from twenty 
to forty. 
the active army, five vears in the reserve, 


Each man was to remain five years in 
ten 
years in what was called the territorial army 
The Prussians had their * einjihrige ~ 
cided that we ought to have our * volunteers of 


we de 


one year ”—young men who were to serve but 
one year in the active army, after having passed 
an examination, and who paid a certain sum of 
money for this exemption. The young men of 
twenty were too numerous every vear for the 
service of five years in the active army: they 
were permitted to draw lots, and those who took 
with 
the regiment. Every year a class of the reserve 
was called for twenty-eight days, and a class of 
the territorial army for thirteen days. This sys 
tem has now been at work for a number of years, 
and we can judge its effects. 

The results are not considered satisfactory 
for the ‘‘einjahrige.” This aristocratic institu- 
tion has not found favor in the army; the officers 
and non-commissioned officers do not 
look with favor on young 
with too much money They treat 
them with much severity—so much so that none 
of these young men remain in the army. Asa 
rule, they all return to their families after their 
term of one year, and they do not conceal their 
abhorrence of the military service. In the active 
army there are, as I have said, men who serve 
five years and others six months, The term of 


.asa rule, 
men who come to the 


regiment 


° 
9 
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six months is too short—the six-months’ men can 
not be considered as effective soldiers; and in 
time of war they would be a weakening element 
The men of the reserve are excellent: they an 
very exact, very well disciplined, they serve thei 
term of twenty-eight days in a very prais 


worthy manner They are men between twenty 
tive and thirty 


than the voun 


veurs of Serkis 


may be asked if 
stead of a limited term of 


they had 


fwenty ol ht 
service in tink f peace, 
families and their b 
ever, thes looked 


wad element of the 


isiness fora long war, How 


ar by our generals as a 


Lipson 


very x irtny, peri 


So far the nation has not murmured un 


terrible load: but it is impesible to think wat! 


out some alarn ta stat ut c= Ww 
jects all the vahd pa fa population te tl 
military life The first attack was ma weainst 
the privilege of one vear’s s« ard t Cha 
ber contemplates tt t a 4 

three vears’ service | { present s 
Which imposes on tiany men five vears’ sery 
The law has not vet received the sanction of «] 
Sethite Three vears f seers fr shich nota 
Single voung man would be exempt, w how i 
interrupt all the studies of t! wl levote tl 
selves to law, or medien ro sclenew, is a tert 
ble drag on hig! \ atest ul 

radical school attacks vi tiv ti “ SVs 
tem of compulsory. serv und talks of hav 
merely a defensi ! l i \ {\ oors 
in time of war, and no permanent army It 
doubtful whether a strong militarv law can le 
long Impesed on a democrat mumunity 


“When,” saves M. Jeannerod M. Thies rn 








signed himself to se s said an rossing 
the Atlantic, in order to tind m the United States 
the typ. of its new lt irnat why «ch t 
foresee that France would also take thence n 
the constitu noftana \ leas which an ° 
applicable te ye, at er for tl 
future of a rv sur lat bv powerful 
neighbors If he had had such foresight. be 
would probably not have helped so much the estal 
lishtnent of a repul . for bis amlution, natural 
as it was, would never have made him sacrif 
to the satisfaction of founding a new era the pas 
sion for France wt t i his heart 

M TI ™ was not favor to the P ssian 
svsten H 1 mot ke tl = t service ] 
preferred the i-fas! i armies, s 
bers, but wellalis ’ and ny 
rans, even of mereenames, to the mx 

f voung s s. But tl urrent Was so strong 
that he could not st t. He found a powerful 
slversiry G ral Trochu, who was the elo 
quent advocate of the three-vears’ universal ser 
Vie 


‘savs M. Jeannerod, ‘dreamed for 
rtof a Republic of Plato, rising 
Vice *Ense et aratro. and pre 
> as Prussia had done after Jena 





a double error ; for the new gene 
: more than ever to the agitations 
f polities and to the struggle for wealth and 
omfort, is not disposed to be contented with the 
sword and the plough, and France is not in the 
eondition in which was Prussia, a comparatively 
recent Power in 1806, without any great capacity 
for expansion, and free to concentrate herself 


herself 


and to devote to her hope of revenge.’ 
The present effort has its origin in a patriotic 
idea : but one of these 
either this idea will become extinguished and die 
out of lassitude, 
an end, whi 


tion. M 


imagine what this n 


two things will happen 


or else it will determine a crisis, 
h will replace us in a normal situa 
Jeannerod looks forward and tries to 
rmal condition will be, and 
how it will affect the recruiting and the oryaniza- 
He says boldly: ‘* We 
regret the composition, the manners, the spirit of 
the old 
state of things in Europe cannot last : 


tion of the French army. 


army.” He believes that the present 


‘Before the end of this century, perhaps be- 
fore a few years, the world, democratized or not, 
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will become again what it always was, an assem- 
blage of forces directed by passions more than by 
sentiments, by circumstances more than by affini- 
ties, and set in action by men more than by na- 
tions, Then the law of numbers will cease to 
predominate, and the best army will be, as in the 
past, the army founded on the highest military 
spirit.” 

Is the military spirit dying out in France? M. 
Jeannerod thinks it is. He believes that “ this 
spirit, already wounded by the increasing tri- 
umph of materialism, abused in the name of hu- 
manitarian rhetoric, discredited by our defeats, 
has received a new blow from the very laws 
which were intended to restcre it, and from the 
He regrets the sup- 
pression of the substitutes, who were a solid nu- 


derangement in social life.” 


cleus inthe old regiments, as the substitutes were 
He regrets the reduction of 
the term of service. He believes that a very ad- 
vanced civilization is incompatible with any 
other army than a solid army of men of long 
service, and that the whole nation must only be 
called to arms to defend the national soil. 
“The existing organization would only serve in 
the particular cases in which the national inde- 
pendence might be threatened ; but if the ideal 
of a great country cannot remain stationary, 
and if we assign no other object to our ambi- 
tion than our security, then we shall, perhaps, be 
in danger of losing our security for ever.” In 
other words, a purely defensive army cannot be 
like France, surrounded 
by powerful monarchies. There are times when 
the offensive 1s the only useful defence: there 
becomes. necessary for 


voluntary soldiers. 


sufficient for a country 


are occasions when it 
a country to unite in action with other countries 
for some distant object. Alliances are impossible 
between countries which have no liberty of ac- 
tion ; and the noticn of a purely defensive army 
is a constant limitation of this liberty. With a 
million of men paper, France is liable to 
witness the development of all sorts of European 
events, without being able to interfere with 1t ; 
and when the time comes to fight for detence, 
this million of men, suddenly called to arms, un- 
used to war, may prove unable to cope with 
better organized and _ better 


on 


smaller armies, 
disciplined, 

The work on ‘The French Power’ deserves the 
attention not only of all military men, but of all 
those who take some in the fate of a 
country which, notwithstanding its faults and 
its misfortunes, will always remain one of the 
most eminent factors of civilization. 


interest 


EXCAVATIONS AT CARTHAGE. 
Paris, December 4, 1884. 

Tue first idea that occurs to an educated 
traveller on landing at Goletta, the harbor of 
Tunis, is to visit the neighboring site where stood 
the mighty rival of ancient Rome. The railway 
from Goletta to Tums will take him, in about 
five minutes time,.to the station called Cartha- 
genna near the little Arab village of Doar 
Schott (the camp of the lake), so called from 
the Lake of waters ex- 
tend over several square miles to his left. 
Once at Carthagenna, he distinctly perceives, on 
his right, two little lakes near the sea shore, and 
before him a conspicuous hill crowned by a chapel 
and a newly created convent. The lakes are alj 
that remain of Carthage’s harbors, the celebrat- 
ed Cothon, and the hill is Byrsa, the once power- 
ful citadel where Asdrubal and the last defend- 
ers of Punic independence defied during six days 
the advance of the younger Scipio, master of the 
the surrounding plain.* The 


Tunis, whose shallow 


harbors, and of 


* A description, however accurate it may be, can only 
be well understood by the help of a map. There exists 


now a very good plan of Carthage in Tissot’s ‘ Géographie 
de la Province Romaine 
chette, 18384, 


d'Afrique,’ vol, L, Paris, Ha- 
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traveller must now take his course due north, 


passing between the lakes and the hill. On his 
road he will perceive a few ruins of the late Ro 
man period, which have sometimes and most ab- 
surdly been called the ‘* House of Hannibal” and 
the ‘Temple of Baal.” The last named of these 
ruins, half way between the path and the south- 
ern angle of Byrsa, is nothing more than a piece 
of a wall, about fifteen feet high, exhibiting the 
characteristic features of late masonry. Beyond 
Byrsa, you perceive on the sea-side a small emi- 
nence crowned by a Turkish fort, called Bordj 
Djedeed (the little fort), which Dr. Davis gra- 
tuitously asserted to be ancient Byrsa—a ridicu. 
lous mistake, which has been too often repeated 
by uncritical compilers. At the foot of Bordj 
Djedeed, quite near to the sea, where remnants 
of ancient quays may still be traced, rises the 
largest ruins of Carthage. Although used dur- 
ing several centuries as a stone-quarry, they still 
exhibit a wild complex of walls, ruined vaults, 
Luge blocks of masonry, and cement. They are 
generally considered as identical with the ancient 
gymnasium, but this is a mere hypothesis, which 
could only be tested by excavations, particularly 
difficult on that spot where heavy materials are 
piled up as if by an earthquake. 

Your next walk must lead you up to the sum- 
mit of Byrsa, where you enjoy a magnificent 
prospect, extending beyond the gulf of Tunis to 
the mountains of Zaghouan and Bou-Kornein. At 
the foot of the little chapel built on the hill of 
Byrsa by Louis Philippe, and supposed to mark 
the place where King Louis [X. expired during 
his second crusade, Beulé’s excavations, in 1860, 
brought to light a number of semicircular 
rooms, which he accepted as having belonged to 
the palace of the Roman proconsul. The con- 
vent erected behind the chapel contains a muse- 
um of antiquities collected by the French monks 
under the superintendence of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
and intrusted to the able care of the Cartha- 
ginian antiquarian par excellence, Father De- 
lattre. Roman and Christian lamps, with varied 
inscriptions and symbols, are here about a thou- 
sandin number. There are also many Roman and 
Punic inscriptions, together with some remark- 
able mosaics, the largest of which, evidently of 
Christian workmanship, represents a nude female 
figure standing beside an altar with a branch of 
laurel in her hand, and crushing a serpent under 
her feet. A nude figure in Christian art is very 
rare, if notan unexampled occurrence. The subject 
of the mosaic is Saint Perpetua, who became a 
martyr at Carthage in the year 203. On the 
eve of her martyrdom, she dreamed she was an 
athlete, wrestling against the evil spirit of world- 
ly temptation. This legend accounts for her 
having been represented, at some later epoch, in 
the attitude and attire of a triumphant athlete. 

As you stand on the summit of Byrsa and look 
toward the sea, you perceive the harbors of Car- 
thage, now partly blocked up by sand, to your 
right, and to your left the abandoned fort of 
Bordj Djedeed. These two spots and your stand- 
ing point form a triangle which was formerly oc- 
cupied by the busiest and richest town of the 
ancient world, and where a few meaningless and 
shapeless ruins now stand alone, in the midst of 
barley-fields, to recall the splendor, the decline, 
and the fall of Carthage. Many a traveller, led 
to the very spot where Hannibal addressed his 
citizens, on the now deserted and silent forum, 
has asked ingenuously: ‘But where is Car- 
thage ?” The answer was given centuries ago by 
the Italian poet : 


“Giace Valta Cartago ; appena I segni 
Dell’ alte sue ruine tl lido serba. 


But I should venture to propose another an- 
swer to the same inquiry: “If you wish to see 
where Carthage is, do not look around, but 
under your feet ; and if you wish to see Carthage 





itself, take hold of a spade and dig until you find 
it.” 

Nearly half a century ago, in 1837, a small 
number of scholars and distinguished amateurs, 
MM. Dureau de la Malle, Raoul-Rochette, Count 
Pourtalés, Sir Grenville Temple, and Falbe, an 
officer in the Danish navy, formed a private as- 
sociation with the object of excavating ancient 
sites in northern Africa. The capital brought 
together amounted to about £1,000. Sir Gren- 
ville Temple and Falbe started for Constantine, 
the ancient Cirta, in 1858, and subsequently ex- 
cavated at Carthage on a hill next to Byrsa, 
where the temple of the goddess Celestis is sup- 
posed to have stood. They discovered some 
mosaics and a fragment of mural painting, which 
were immediately published by the society. It 
seems, however, that further contributions were 
requested in vain, for there is no mention made 
of the society after 1839. Twenty years later, a 
celebrated French scholar, M. Beulé, the histo- 
rian of the Acropolis at Athens, cleared up at his 
own expense the rooms of the proconsular palace 
at Byrsa, mentioned above. About the same 
time the English chaplain at Tunis, Doctor Davis, 
undertook excavations on various spots of the 
plain between the harbors and Byrsa; he dis- 
covered some very beautiful mosaics, which are 
now in the British Museum and were published 
by M. Franksin Archceologia (vol. xxxviii, 1860, 
p. 202). Fifteen years once more went by before 
any new researches were undertaken at public ex- 
pense. The Arabs had, in the meantime, dug up 
a large number of antiquities, mosaics, and Punic 
inscriptions, which were beginning to fetch high 
prices on the Tunis market. A minister of the 
Bey, the Khasnadar, had contrived, by obliging 
the Arabs to give him everything they discov- 
ered, to gather a large collection—including much 
rubbish—which was purchased in 1874 by the 
Museum at Vienna. That very same year an 
interpreter of the French Consulate at Tunis, M. 
de Sainte-Marie, began excavations on a spot 
half-way between the harbors and Bordj Djedeed. 
He had the good fortune to find about 2,000 Pu- 
nic inscriptions, votive offerings to the great Pu- 
nie goddess Tanit, generally containing a short 
dedicatory inscription surmounted by graffiti 
representing animals, plants, and various reli- 
gious symbols. The collection thus obtained, 
together with some Greek dedications to Serapis 
and a life-size statue of the Empress Sabina, was 
loaded on the French man-of-war Magenta, and 
carried to Toulon. Unfortunately, while lying 
in the harbor, the ironclad was blown up by an 
explosion, and the inscriptions were only partly 
recovered through the exertions of divers. All 
that could be rescued has been deposited in the 
Cabinet des Médailles at the National Library in 
Paris.* 

{ have thought it necessary to enter into some 
detail about the former excavations on the site of 
Carthage in order to give the reader a general 
idea of the very little which has been done as 
yet in the way of clearing it. The site of the 
town, when compared to that of Rome or of 
Athens, will be found peculiarly suited to archz- 
ological purposes, no modern town having been 
built on the place occupied by the ancient one, 
and the buying up of barley crops being the only 
preliminary expense to be borne by any one un- 
dertaking to dig in the vast area of the Punic 
city. But digging itself is very expensive on 
account of the huge mass of rubbish accumulated 
for centuries above the primitive soil. The town 
was destroyed and then rebuilt by the Romans; 
the Roman houses and temples were in their turn 
superseded by new buildings at the beginning of 
the Christian period; still later, the Christian 





*M. de Sainte-Marie has just ny a minute report 
o> discoveries (‘ Mission & Carthage,’ Paris, Leroux, 
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town was levelled tothe ground and Arab villages 
established on the same spot. Now that all these 
vestiges of past civilizations have disappeared, 
the foundations of the Punic town—the recovery 
of which would be of so great interest to arch#olo- 
gy—are buried under twenty to twenty-four feet 
of ruins belonging tothe Arab,the Byzantine, and 
the first Roman periods. When I was sent to 
Carthage, in the beginning of 1884, to resume the 
long-interrupted and long-expected excavations, 
the chief object of my study was to obtain an 
exact estimation of the depth at which fragments 
of Punic architecture appeared beneath the su- 
perstructions of Romantimes. Ihad been direct- 
ed to dig in different places until I should 
reach the virgin soil, and it was reasonable to ex- 
pect that on my way to the terra vergine I 
should meet with some interesting specimens of 
Roman and Punic art. 

Having visited, in company with my friend M. 
Babelon, three important sites in the southern 
part of the Regency, we commenced digging at 
Carthage in the first days of March, between the 
Acropolis of Byrsa and the harbors. Appian 
had taught us that this part of the town was the 
most thickly peopled and contained many houses 
six stories high, which were burnt and destroyed 
by the Roman invaders, B. c. 145. We accord- 
ingly discovered, at the depth of about five yards, 
evident marks of an extensive conflagration ; in 
some places the layer of ashes is two feet deep, 


and contains many small fragments of melted 
metal. Under that layer of ashes we began to 


find the foundations of the numerous cisterns an- 
nexed to every Punic house. Roman Carthage 
derived its water supply from Mount Zaghouan, 
by means of an extensive aqueduct, the greater 
part of which is still to be seen ; but at the pre- 
vious period, as nowadays in the greater number 
of African towns, rain-water had to be collected 
in cisterns, which were built in a peculiar and 
Some of them—including 
the very large ones close to Bordj Djedeed 
to have been respected by the successive invaders, 
and might still be used if the site of Carthage 
were inhabited. 

Before reacaing the virgin soil, which lies about 
twenty feet beneath the level of the present ground, 
we encountered a complex of masonry, where, in 
spite of its ruined character, we could clearly 
trace and record on our ground-plan the direc- 
tion of four parallel streets ascending in the di- 
rection of Byrsa. Near the edge of a well built 
with large blocks of limestone fitted together 
without any mortar, we discovered three inte- 
resting specimens of ancient Punic art and 
industry. The first one is a terracotta mask, 
about five inches high, very well preserved to the 
top of the forehead. It represents a female head 
with a smiling and yet coarse expression, recall- 
ing the types engraved on ancient Carthaginian 
and Sicilian coins, and also terracotta heads of 
Etruscan workmanship. The eyes, very large 
and placed somewhat obliquely, as in archaic 
Greek sculpture, were painted with slight touches 
of black and blue. This fragment bears witness 
to the influence of ancient Sicilian art on the 
rude artists of Carthage, an influence which had 
already been ascertained to some extent by the 
study of early Sicilian and Punic coinage. 

The next object of interest we found was a 
small ivory basso-relievo, about six inches high, 
exhibiting a female figure, draped in a long robe 
and holding in her hands a globe. The tablet is 
pierced with two holes at the upper corners, and 
was undoubtedly affixed to some domestic utensil, 
such as a casket. The style of the workmanship 
is very rough, and seems exclusively Punic. As 
regards the subject represented, it is difficult to 
express a quite satisfactory opinion, but we ven- 
ture to think that this figure is the great goddess 
Tanit, carrying in her arms the cosmic sphere as 


very practical style. 


seem 





Our 
third discovery was that of a terracotta tablet 
bearing a neo-Punic inscription—probably some 
commercial contract—written black ink 
after the fashion of the Egyptian ostraka, The 
decipherment of the inscriptions has been in 
trusted to M. Ernest Renan, and the result will 
shortly be published in the forthcoming volume 
of the * Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum.’ 


asymbol of her power over the universe. 


with 


Besides these three objects, every one of which 
is as yet unique in Punic archwology, we dug up 
a very great number of Christian and Roman 
lamps, small terracotta heads of Roman and 
Punic style, a quantity of glandes missiles in 
terracotta, and about fifty little disks in ivory 
or in horn, pierced with a large hole in the 
middle, the use of which still remains a mystery 
to us,and has not, as far as I know, been ex 
plained by any archwologist. Similar ones are 
to be found in the collection of the convent of 
Byrsa which I mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper. 

We next betook ourselves to the western quar 
ter of Carthage, in the neighborhood of the 
circus andof the village of Doar Schott. Ourex 
cavations at that point led us to the discovery of 
a huge marble column, the remnant ot some large 
toman temple, and of a draped marble statue 
more than life size, which must have represented 
a Roman emperor. Unfortunately, the head of 
the statue could not be found. In that part of 
the city, we saw no ashes whatever, and this 
leads me to suppose that the great fire kindled 
by the Roman conquerors only extended to a 
small area between the harbors, Bordj Djedeed, 
and Byrsa. The place where the village of Doar 
Schott now stands was taken by Scipio before 
the final assault which resulted in the storming 
of Byrsa, after six days’ hard fighting in the 
labyrinth of the ascending streets. 

We next began digging on the very spot where 
M. de Sainte-Marie, ten vears before, had disco, 
ered the vast number of Punic inscriptions now 
in the National Library in Paris. 
was to clear up the place completely, instead of 
pushing mines through the rubbish, as had been 
done previously for the sake of economy. We 
soon discovered that M. de Sainte-Marie 1ad by 
no means exhausted this privileged corner, where 
votive offerings to the goddess Tanit, carried out 
of some neighboring temple, had been piled up 


Our intention 


together with other fragments at some unknown 
epoch, but probably during the rebuilding of th 

city after the Roman conquest. More than tive 
hundred slabs, adorned with inscriptions or fig 

ures, Were brought to light in the space of about 
afortnight. The inscriptions, unfortunately, ar 
very monotonous ; the following translation of 
one of them may give an idea of the whole series 
to which it belongs: ‘**To our Lady Tanit face 
of Baal and to our Lord Baal-Ammon, vow mad 
by Bodmelkarth, son of Hannibal, son of Boadl- 
melkarth, in acknowledgment of their 
listened to his prayer! May they bless him 
The names vary naturally from 

to another, but much less than might 
ed ; we generally meet with the very names fs 
miliar to us by the study of 
it is truly puzzling to ima 
milears, Hannos, Hanniba 


having 


one inseription 


be expect 
ancient history, and 
anv Ha 


ine how so n 
.and Bomilears could 








be distinguished from each other in such : 
lous city as Carthage. 

The language an 
are the ancient Punic 
Phoenician closely ec 


d writing of the ins 
that is. a 
nnected with Hebrew ; in- 
deed, a scholar acquainted with the elements of 
the Hebrew vocabulary is sure easily to under- 
Punic and 
what he does not understand remains as yet un- 
intelligible to the most distinguished specialists 
As we have not preserved a line of Phoenician 
literature, but only a certain number of inscrip- 


stand the majority of 


inscriptions, 


tions we can do no better than to explain thes 
inscriptions through the help of a cognate | 

guage which we are well acquainted with, ar 
cient Hebrew. But the task gets somewhat dif 





cult when we meet with new expressions (itt 
ent from the ordinary f | f votive it 
scriptions. Suppose the Spanish language wet 
unknown to us except by a few lapidary recon! s 


inscribed on tombstones ; it would be vers 








by means of Italian forms, to understand t! 
general meaning of Spanish epitaphs; is 
soon as We came across a word borrowed f 
the Arabic or lacking a parallel in Italian, muc! 
ink would be spent in vain before we could ascer 
tain its meaning. This comparison, suggested 
by M. Renan, is a good one, and bears ev ‘ 
closer scrutiny than my space allows 
dulge in 

The slabs or ste/@r are surn ‘ 1 
pediment whereon the symbol of the I Ur 
tv—a triangle crowned by a and 
graffiti? (such as an open hand, a palin tres 
moon, & lotes-flower, a dolphin, a ra Anh sat 
a caduceus, and various imple nts 
mals) are generally to be four I 
these qr iffite is very wh and 
sig, as the Germans say t { 
ford a curious insight into local ma 
customs, and are parti irly s ve ft 
historian of the as vet litt know brut 
gion, The lower part of the siabs is: 
and it is highly probable that they w 
in the earth, just like tombst . ‘ 
cemeteries, and placed clos ec! 
courtyard or the outer procinets of a temy 

The smaller objects we found on that + s} 
cannot be descmbed accurately without t! | 
of engravings, one of them ts of px har interest 
and mav be mentioned here as t ’ . 
statuette in terracotta. vet discovensd at Ca 
thage. It represents aman-— probably the aut! 
of some offering—holding a purse in one hand 
and a lambkin in the other The type ext s 
great attinitvy with that of the Grek He . 
Crniophorus. Our statuette is made of ver wv 
and thick clay, and bears, hike the terracottas of 
Tanagra, a vivid coloring. It is certainly not a 
work of pure Punic art, but a il f 
some Greek or Sicilian model 

The excavations bt te ght a tn f 
cisterns and well-preserved walls, exhil i 
very OTrizinal stvic sonry Lat squar 
Stones are put up ver V at certa stances 
amd the intermediate space is f i up w i 
mixture of smaller stones and of n ! \\ S 
vet possess but a very scanty knowledg | 
architecture, and, judging from th 
mens discovered, may confidently ass 


was of a verv inferior 


minded Carthaginians only cr 
) 





and beauty must have been bevomd the 
their intellect, exclusively devoted, as 
seem, to commercial purposes. Hannibal bim 
self, however admirable he may appear to us, 
was onlv the instrument and the victim of a 
commercial policy 

Quite near to the place where we discovered 
the Punic inscriptions we found, at a depth of 


twenty-five feet under the actual surface, a mag 
nificent tomb or shrine built with huge blocks of 


Th 


oblique ste 


entrance is to the east, and con 


ilinestomne 

sists of tw: nes supporting each other, 
the length of 
The 


well-preserved laver of clay; 


these posts exceeding two yards. 
is covered with a 
unfortunately, it 
toman conquerors, 


interior of this monument 


had been plundered by the 
and we discovered nothing worth notice in clear 
ing it out. Similar tombs were discovered some 
years ago in Byrsa and the neighboring hills; 
they probably belong to a period of Carthaginian 
history long preceding the Punic wars, for at 
that epoch the necropolis of Carthage was on 
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Mount Gamart, a hill forming the northern 
boundary of the town, where many subterranean 
tombs, all visited and pillaged by the Romans 
and the Arabs, are still to be seen. 

The fruits of our excavations were divided be- 
tween three public collections, the Convent of 
Byrsa, the National Library, and the Louvre in 
Paris. They will be made known to the public 
by means of photographs which are to appear 
next year in the Archives des Missions. I must 
add that the expense of our work, which lasted 
avout two months, did not exceed 9,000 francs, 
and was contributed by the French Department 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 

Before ending this article, I must apologize for 
having devoted so much of your precious space 
to an account of personal discoveries and exer- 
tions. These are but the starting-point of a se- 
ries of excavations to be conducted on a larger 
scale, and which are expected to throw a new 
light on the topography and antiquities of the 
great Punic metropolis. The chief result of what 
has been done is the certainty that the ruins of 
Punic Carthage have not entirely perished, and 
may be again brought to light by systematic and 
protracted work, for the benefit of coming gene- 


rations. SALOMON REINACH. 


Correspondence. 


PREMATURE CRITICISM. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Some years ago a well-known French 
painter intended to exhibit a picture at the Salon, 
but was prevented, by some cause, from sending 
his work in time, so that it did not appear. This 
did not prevent a learned critic of the fine arts 
from descanting on the faults of the performance 
just as if he had seen it. A parallel case has re- 
cently occurred in American journalism. <A 
writer in the Union of Brooklyn, describing my 
new work on Landscape, says: 

‘*Mr. Hamerton himself tries his hand again 
at the needle, with as littie success, it must be 
confessed, as usual. Though Mr. Hamerton knows 
so much and writes so delightfully upon art 
matters, and particularly on etching, he is one 
of the worst etchers we ha¥e ever known.” 

You see, the critic pretends that he has seen 
the book and disapproves of my plate. Will 
you allow me to remark that he cannot have 
seen the book, as a copy of it is not yet in ex- 
istence, and that there is not a plate by me 
among the illustrations? I had some thoughts 
of contributing one that was mentioned by the 
publishers in an advertisement from which the 
eritic got the little he knows about the book, but 
instead of one etching it so happens that I have 
contributed twelve illustrations of another kind. 
As these were not mentioned in the advertise- 
ment, they have, of course, escaped the censure 
of my critic.—Sincerely yours, 

P. G. HAMERTON. 

AvuTuN, December 13, 1884. 


THE SPANISH TREATY ONCE MORE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have to express my thanks for your clear 
explanation of your view that the ratification of 
the reciprocity treaty with Spain would not 
affect the price of sugar in this country so long as 
we continued toimport any sugar at all from non- 
Spanish ports. Cuba, you say, would send us 
more, but the non-Spanish ports would send just 
as much less, that trade being diverted to Eng- 
land, etc., to replace the falling off in Cuban su- 
gar there. 

But I now object that a great volume of trade 
will not spontaneously divert itself from one 





an event can only be due either to a fall of price 
in the first market or to a rise in the second. 


| 


3. That its praise for Cleveland was of the kind 


| that damns. 


The sugar which is now sent here is sent because, | 


in the existing state of prices,the owner has found 
it more advantageous to send here than else- 
where; and here it will continue to come, unless 
prices change sufficiently to overcome the excess 
of advantage. 
were not to fall here on the ratification of the 
treaty, in England it would have to goup. But 
an advance in price implies diminished sales— 
diminished production—somebody forced out of 
the sugar-growing business. Yet nobody could 
be forced out of that business if the price had 
nowhere fallen. How can you escape this dilem- 
ma ? 

Yousay that the price here would be kept up 
by the duties that would have to be paid on some 
of the imported sugar (7. e., by the cost of getting 
itto market), and that when this sugar, thus sent 
at a-disadvantage, ceased tocome, then and only 
then would the price fall. The principle of this 
seems to me quite sound—only too sound for 
your conclusion. For the non-Spanish sugar 
which we now import comes from various coun- 
tries very differently situated. Upon some of it 
there is a considerable profit, while some barely 
pays the cost of production; upon a part of it 
there is considerably more profit than if it were 
sent to England, while for a part it is almost a 
matter of indifference to which market it is sent. 
If now the treaty should cause less of this non- 
Spanish sugar to be sent to this country, that 
which would be diverted would clearly be that 
which there is now scarce any inducement to send 
here. It would follow, I think, according to 
your own principle, that the price here, being no 
longer kept up by that very unadvantageously 
sent sugar, must fall when that should cease to 
come. C. S. PEIRCE. 

WASHINGTON, December 22, 1884. 





[We ‘‘escape this dilemma” by the use of 
infinitesimals. One-thirty-second of a cent 
per pound or even less would be a sufficient 
reduction in price to secure the American 
market to the Cuban planter for all the sugar 
he could produce. It would give him all the 
advantage he needs. One-thirty-second of a 
cent per pound would, therefore, be the maxi- 
mum gain to the American consumer from 
the treaty, until (if ever) the Cuban supply 
could overtake and exceed the American de- 
mand, Mr. Peirce’s second paragraph, he will 
permit us to say, carries us into the region of 
the differential calculus beyond our depth.— 
Ep. Nation. ] 


A BAD ADVISER. 
To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sr: In your issue of last week you say that, 
in the work of constructing a Cabinet for Presi- 
dent Cleveland, ‘tthe greatest activity is dis- 
played .. by the few Democratic journals 
which did all they could to defeat Cleveland dur- 
ing the campaign” ; that in these journals ‘ we 
find the liveliest activity about the new Presi- 
dent’s attitude upon civil-service reform” ; that 
“they are sure that if he enforces the present 
law, and especially if he attempts to enlarge its 
scope, there will be trouble in the party.” 

One of these so-called Democratic journals is 
certainly the Cincinnati Enquirer. Any one 
who will take the trouble to examine its files 
can see for himself — 

1. That it was most prompt to publish in great 
detail all the vile stories against Cleveland. 

2. That where it said one good word for Cleve- 


market to another, without any motive. Such — land, it said ten for Blaine, 


If, therefore, the price of sugar | 








4. That it has always ridiculed civil-service re- 
form, and has always been an ardent advocate 
of the spoils system. 

5. That the whole tone of the paper was such 
as to make more votes for Blaine than Cleve- 
land. 

The editor and proprietor of this ‘‘ Democratic 
paper” has knifed Thurman, Pendleton, Ward, 
and other honest and able Democrats ; he has no 
use for such men. But he is “solid” with the 
vicious and corruptible element of the party 
here ; hence his influence in local politics, which 
is not small, but is thoroughly demoralizing and 
baneful to this community. 

At Chicago this pretended Democrat supported 
Cleveland, not because of any devotion to him, 
but because he was thus most likely to accom- 
plish Thurman’s defeat, and perhaps secure for 
his tool the nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 
It is now going the rounds of the papers out here 
that this spoilsman and treacherous “ editor” 
has actually been so far recognized by Cleveland 
as toreceive an invitation to assist him (by ad- 
vice) in his preparations for assumption of his 
high duties. If this be true, does it not even 
now show that all friends of good government, 
who all along have been so hopeful that Cleve- 
land would prove a great blessing to our coun- 
try, are doomed to bitter disappointment ? 

The writer has no acquaintance with any of 
the persons above alluded to, has no personal 
feeling for or against any of them, and is no 
politician, but is one among the thousands of 
Cincinnati Democrats who do not want the wicked 
to flourish at the expense—moral and pecuniary— 
of the people. CITIZEN. 

CINCINNATI, December 23, 1884. 





A. C. Armstrona & Son will publish shortly, 
by arrangement with Macmillan & Co., Pro- 
fessor Gosse’s forthcoming edition of the works 
of Thomas Gray. 

A definitive edition of the poetical works of 
Lord Byron has been undertaken by Mr. Buxton 
Forman, with Mr. Murray for publisher. 

Ernest Hartley Coleridge is preparing for pub- 
lication, through Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.,a 
biographical memoir of his grandfather, S. T. 
Coleridge. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have realy for immediate 
issue ‘Sermons for the Church Year,’ by the 
Rev. W. Benham, in two volumes; ‘ The Preach- 
er’s Promptuary of Anecdote,’ by the Rev. W. 
Frank Shaw; and Benham’s ‘ History of the Epis- 
copal Church in America.’ 

A list of Government publications on the sub- 
ject of interoceanic communicaticn by way of 
the American isthmus has been issued by James 
Anglim & Co., Washington. 

Hudson’s Army and Navy List, begun in De- 
cember, 1884, and published at 1420 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, is to appear monthly, con- 
taining an alphabetical list of officers with their 
addresses. Its utility speaks for itself. 

The United Service, recently transferred to 
this city (T. H. S. Hamersly), and hitherto de- 
voted to the interests of the Military and Naval 
Service, now embraces those of the Civil Service 
as well—a perfectly just association, and a blow, 
in its way, to the popular notion of the applica- 
bility of the spoils system to one branch rath- 
er than to another of the public service. More- 
over, a preference in appointments in the civil 
service is given to those who have been in the 
army or navy between 1861 and 1865. In the 
January number Lieutenant Shufeldt, U.S, N., 
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begins an interesting narrative of his journey to 
and across Madagascar. 

A Journal of Mycology, which will be practi_ 
cally a manual of North American fungi, is to be 
published monthly at Manhattan, Kansas, by 
Prof, W. A. Kellerman, of the State Agricultural 
College. His colleague in editing this periodical 
will be Prof. J. B. Ellis, of Newark, N. J. 

With its January issue Scandinavia, that excel- 
lent organ of the cultivated portion of our Scan- 
dinavian fellow-citizens, enters upon its second 
volume. It is well edited and well printed. Its 
place of publication is Chicago. 

Much the most curious article in the Magazine 
of American History for January is that re- 
lating to the first balloon trip across the Channel 
from England to France. Dr. John Jeffries, jr., an 
American Loyalist living in London,and a French 
man named Blanchard, achieved this exploit at no 
little risk on January 7, 1785. The details of the 
voyage are soon given, but much greater inte- 
rest attaches to the extracts from Dr. Jeffries’s 
Diary, showing the extraordinary attentions and 
compliments bestowed upon him by the nobility 
and royal family—such as the discoverer of a 
remedy for the phylloxera could not nowa- 
days receive. His social observations at this 
short distance from the great political upheaval 
of °89 are very striking. The Duchesse de Poli- 
gnac received him at her toilet, ‘‘ like a Venus in 
white muslin, and surrounded by five laces all 
in white, who were attiring her—a most engag- 
ing, lovely, affable woman.” He saw the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe presented—** most lovely, and 
the most brilliant and rich dress I had 
seen.” He dined at Passy with Franklin, and 
went with him to the Comédie Francaise, where 
all the parts were well played, and not otherwise 
as in England. At the Hotel de Dieu he was 
* conducted through all the female wards—some 
very low and dark; three, four, and five sick 
adults in the same bed, lying heads and points.” 

By a happy thought, Science for December 26, 
1884, has been turned into an almanac for the new 
year, with a scientific collaboration which may 
be still further extendtd another year. The 
frontispiece is very properly the sun, depicted 
with its fiery coruscations by the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory. Professor Young discourses of 
sun spots and the earth; Prof. Winslow Upton on 
weather forecasts; W. M. Davis on temperature 
in the United States and its changes, and on 
-arthquakes; Prof. C. G. Rockwood, jr., on tor- 
nadoes and how to escape them; Dr. C. V. Riley 
on the insects of the year; Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
on the coming of the ro»in and other early birds; 
Prof. William Trelease on blooming times for 
flowers, with a floral calendar; while Prof. I. P. 
Roberts furnishes ‘‘a few pertinent hints to 
farmers.” Besides solar, meteorological, and ce- 
lestial maps in great variety, there is a chart of 
standard time. The almanac proper will be 
found extremely rich in information. 

Nature for December 4, 1884, contains a strik- 
ing woodcut after a photograph of a Dakota tor_ 
nado (August 28, 1884). Prof. E. 8S. Holden, of 
the Washburn Observatory, Madison, Wis., fur- 
nished this unique meteorological portrait, which 
was taken by Mr. F. N. Robinson, of Howard, 
mF. 

To the December number of Longman’s, Mr, 
R. L. Stevenson contributes ‘‘ A Humble Re- 
monstrance” against certain of the statements 
made in Mr. Walter Besant’s lecture on the ** Art 
of Fiction,” and in Mr. Henry James's criticism 
thereof. Especially interesting is his characteri- 
zation of three classes of novels—the novel of 
adventure, the novel of character, and the dra- 
matic novel. In the same number is contained 
the first half of ‘‘ Sir Jocelyn’s Cap,” a latter-day 
fairy tale, setting forth the deeds and misdeeds 
of a veritable wishing-cap, which has been in the 


ever 





family of the owner for five hundred years. It is 
full of absurd fantasy and delightful humor. Al 
though it appears anonymously, we incline to the 
belief that this is the tale in which Mr. Walter 
Besant, Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, and Mr. 
Charles Brookfield have collaborated 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the town of Leicester, Mass., 
celebrated a baker's dozen of years ago, and last 
September, the Academy having fulfilled its cen 
tury of 


Necessary 5 


was 


another celebration became 
pamphlet of 


also— The Centenary of Leicester Academy’ 


usefulness, 
another proceedings 
with all the speeches, letters, and versifying of 
the occasion; with lists of teachers, views of the 
several Academy buildings (the first the store 
house of a Portuguese Jew driven from Newport 
This 
had its share of distinguished men as pupils and 
instructors, 


by the British occupation). institution has 


and has been liberally endowed by 


townsfolk and alumni. It has had alumne, by 


the way, from the start—a_ special distinction; 
but no female teacher before INS. The pride 
and interest felt in it, and its vigorous continu 


ance, are among the hopeful signs of the times 
in Massachusetts, like the revival of the vet 
venerable 


more 
Dummer Academy a 
Such events, and the constant founding of rural 
public libraries, show that the old saving Puritan 
leaven is still at work in the Bay State. 

Edward P. Call, Boston, publishes an * A-B-C 


few vears ayo 


Spanish Phrase Book, for American Travellers 
in Mexico, ete.” The frank notice on the title 
page, ‘Published under contract with the 


Mexican Central, the Mexican National, and th: 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Com 
panies,” gives a fair intimation of the motif of 


the little pawphlet. Everything is reduced to 


the actual needs of the light-armed tourist. The 
arrangement Is novel and convenient—alphabet 
cal, with the key word in full-faced tyvyx Aside 


from several misprints, the matter is accurate if 
not elegant. Those who wish to learn Spanish 
in this way could no doubt acquire enough to 
pick their way along the American railways in 
Mexico, with only a little more difficulty and 
misunderstanding than they would encounter if 
they were to rely upon their Fnglish 

Just so far as Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies’ 
written with to the ami 
rents it was, in theory 


was 
an eve isement of pa 


fact, 
dealt 


and 
for children, who should be 


in unsuitable 


with frankly, 





and be, as well as seem, the audience ada: 
It has just been admitted to Ginn & 


** Classics for Children,” by simple abrid 








made on the above principle by J. H. Stickn 
**Not a word has been needed with which to 
close the seams, and nothing cf Tom's 
lost to the reader.” 

James Johonnot and Eugene Bouton have pr 
pared, in ‘How We Live’ (D. Appleton 
an elementary treatise on physiology 


historv is 


& Ca.), 
and the 
kindred sciences which is very its kind, 
and well suited for primary sch 

‘Maxims of Public Health* is an 
make gravely important sanitary 
The dogmata are 
but their expression is not always felicitous. The 
nuisance of 


goad of 
lars, 

attempt ** to 
matters inte 
resting as literature.” 





a cesspool near another's dwelling 





can be better set forth than by the Ulustration 
p. 40), ‘Free love. as between vou and your 
neighbor's wife, may be very agreeable to vou, 


but, as between your neighbor and your wife, is 
sure to be disagreeable t you * There is no rea 
son for trash like that (toe which a special head 


ing, ** Free-love and Cesspools,” is given in the in 
dex) as a substitute for ** Doas you would be done 
by.” The author, Dr. O. W. Wight, Health 
Ofticer of Detroit, has brought to bear his officia; 
experience in preparing these bmef essays, which 
in another edition may receive the polish better 
suited to their intrinsic value. 


’ 


Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, in * Conversations upon 


Medical Ethics’ (Bermingham & Co.), puts forth 
in rather labored stvle the arguments for and 
against the recent medical action in New York 


consultations to those 


that has opened physicians 


who are not “regular.” He does not Vhink it a 
publie good 

William Wood & Co. publish Dr. Douglas 
Grabam’'s * Practical Treatise on Massa, This 
is a valuable professional book for which, and 
for the ject to which it isdevoted, we ventur 





to predict distinguished 


SUCUeSS 


come slowly 








Francis & Loutrel send us their pocket diary 
for the current veal From Marcus Wand comes 
a more dainty “Concise Diary in Russia 
leather covers, the diary being divided inte f 
little: volumes, each of whi in turn is insertet 
in the covers The Daily Memoranda ” sheets 
published by Slote & Janes will be found very 
couvenient. For the thirty-fourth vear PL Ria 
ton, Son & Co., Philadelphia, bri ut th 
handy * Physician's Visiting-list 

We bave received from B. Westermann & ¢ 
the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ for ISN), the 
dred and twenty-second vear of this ever w 
come annual Rich in information te date tl 
latest pages were printed affer tl { 
November this volume brings less that is beth 
hew and important than any of its nt } 
cessors, comparing their contents with thos 
the closely preceding vears The reas that 
few years in our time have bee so | { 
terntorial or dvnastic changes, and so unprodu 
tive of new censuses, as the vear ISM) The at 
f the Duke of Rrunswick os th nlv fairly 
important event in the dynastic necr v of tl 
twelvemonth, the decease of “ ! 
of the Netherlands having wi ! } ‘ 
change as vet The substitution, by the Porte, of 
M. Khrestovitch for Alek l'a as Gyo I 
General of Eastern Rumela, ts t i 

niv in the bref cli \ fu ilmana 
that * autonomous but t ven os i 
pendent, province of the Ottoman Empire bei 
unrepresented, not only under its own head, bu 
even under the tith: ‘ Turquie,” though Samos 
and Bulgaria form sul«divisions Of Asiat 
countries, the editors have ext shed th ’ 
pendence of Anan isid x i penden v 

France i hay acknowleadgcod Core by 

giving it a separate division, as a ndependent 

state I lit i] purposes this may do, but tl 

real status these tw intries can hardly have 

affected | = hh al I j int decision 

he f ty uits attached to the volume, 

of t French premier, Jules Ferry, is the 
most sim ant 

A phototype of the fine marble bust of Ernst 


. lately executed by means of an interna 





fund, accompanies a pamphiet report of 
the festive proceedings on his seventieth birthday, 
September 2, A list 
he fund is followed by some 


ISS4 (Berlin if the subscribers 
grateful elegiacs 
the 


quickening which the testimonial has given him 


from Curtius’s own pen, acknowledging 


Fragte 1 h still, Wie lang’ wirst du dein Feld noch 
hestellet 
Ris auch dir vom Pflug sinkt die ermattende Hand ? 
Da kam Fuer Geschenk 5 


A correspondent of the Academy, writing from 
Leipzig, reports a glaring instance of ignorance 
eritic, and of 
control of a 
Herr Leo, of 
Bonn, in the Magazin fiir die Literatur des In 
founded 


in a German literary 
the 
journal once highly esteemed. A 


and arrogance 


editorial mismanagement in 


und Ausiandes—a weekly more than 
half a century ago by Joseph Lehmann, but in his 
lifetime devoted, under a shorter title, to ‘foreign 
literature ~ alone in a 
Laurence Oliphant’s ‘Altiora Peto, and the title 
of the book appers thus: ‘ A/tiora, von [by] Peto 


Laurence Pliphant.” Then follow remarks on the 


reviews recent number 
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peculiarity of the title and on the name of the 
author, the reviewer reaching the conclusions 
that the name is a pseudonym and the author a 
lady, probably an American woman, with ‘some 
knowledge of English life.” The correspondent 
adds: “*I have waited for the following number 
before sending you this, thinking the blunders 
would be rectified in it. But no such thing hap- 
pened.” This tends to show that the reading 
public of the some respects, 
worthy of its present editorship. The journal 
has been gradually sinking under its last two 


is, in 


Magazin 


editors. 

London, which is said to contain more of 
several nations than are to be found in the proper 
home of the nation, is now to have a colony of 
Japanese in an entirely Japanese village to be 
built at Albert Gate. We suppose, the Japanese 
natives are brought over to give the Englisha 
sort of object in geography, in con- 
tinuation of the supposed educational work of 
the Zeflogical Gardens. The Japanese will be 
visited and stared at as the Zulus were at the 
Jardin des Plantes two or three years age; and 
as they are a plensanter and more imitable 
people, a little craze will no doubt spring up in 
fashionable London—a Japanomania. If it fur- 
nishes Gilbert and Sullivan with the motif for a 
new “ Patience,” the Japanese village will have 
justified its existence. 

Romeike & Curtice’s (London) Artistic and 
Literary Correspondence has added an advertis- 
ing branch, which serves to bring together em- 
ployers and unemployed, architects and public 
jobs, caterers and weddings and banquets, buyers 


lesson 


and auctions, etec., ete. 

M. Salomon Reinach has presented to the 
Academy of Inscriptions an ingenious conjecture 
to explain an obscure word in a Pheenician in- 
scription at Citium. In the accounts of a Phe- 
nician temple a list of the persons under salary is 
given—servants, scribes, masons, etc., and finally 
dogs. Renan and Derenbourg explain this as re- 
ferring to the consecrated young men attached to 
Halévy believes it rather means 
But M. Reinach pointed out that in 
two Greek inscriptions lately found in a temple 
in Epidauros, mention is made of dogs who cured 
the sick by licking their wounds. He called at- 
tention also to other texts nm which the same 
curative rdle is assigned to serpents. There are 
many indications, he declared, of the important 
role which both animals played in the worship of 
Esculapius, and reason to think that the god him- 
self was originally worshipped under the forms of 
Indeed, as his colleagues, MM. 
Ravaisson and Perrot, remarked,there is much to 
show that the anthropomorphism which we ad- 
mire in Greek art is comparatively modern, and 
took the place of a complete system of zodmor- 
phism, such as we find surviving to a greater ex- 
tent in the religions of Egypt and Assyria. 

M. Edmond Le Blant, in making the researches 
for his * Les Sarcophages Chrétiens de la Gaule,’ 
has satisfied himself that the monumental sculp- 
tors of France kept Pagan models in their work- 
rooms during the Christian period of the Roman 
Empire, and even under the Merovingian Kings. 
Pagan and Christian subjects are continually 
seen on the same monument, and led the anti- 
quaries of the last century into error. As they 
could not understand how Christians could use 
Pagan symbols and depict mythologic .1 scenes, 
they referred the whole monument in such cases 
to ante-Christian times, and tried to explain the 
Christian part in accordance with Greek and 
Roman mythology—the resurrection of Lazarus, 
for instance, as a ceremony of the worship of Isis. 

By an error in transcribing, of which the 
genesis is not far to seek, we wrote ‘ Friends in 
Council,’ in the Nation of December 18, when 
announcing the separate reprint of Mrs, A, M, 


the temple. 
watch-dogs, 


those animals. 


Gummere’s ‘Friends in Burlington [N. J.],’ just 





issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
At Burlington was one of the earliest Friends’ 
settlements in America. 

—One of the greatest finds yet made in Eng- 
land for the elucidation of early Puritan history 
is that which we now owe to Mr. Henry Fitz- 
Gilbert Waters, whose antiquarian mission in 
London we have frequently commended to our 
readers. When Winthrop and his company ar- 
rived at the future Bay settlement, they fell in 
not only with Blackstone but with Samuel Ma- 
verick, the latter already settled on the island 
which we know as East Boston. Maverick be- 
came, under Charles IIL., a very active enemy of 
the Bay Government, and the document just dis- 
covered by Mr. Waters is ‘‘a briefe description 
of New England and the several] townes therein» 
together with the present government thereof,” 
prepared by Maverick, perhaps for the use of 
Hyde, the future Earl of Clarendon. This im- 
portant manuscript is printed in the January 
issue of the New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register. We cannot expatiate upon it, 
but will say that it begins at Pemaquid, on the 
coast of Maine, and, in a very orderly and mi- 
nute manner, follows the settlements southward 
to Long Island and Hudson’s River; from the 
‘Island Mahatas” up to “‘ Fort Oranja,” in one 
direction, and to the Swedes’ colony at the mouth 
of the Delaware in another—*‘ the utmost south- 
west bounds of New England.” The crops, the 
natural resources, the industries, the Old Coun- 
try derivation of the several towns and planta- 
tions, the patents under which they were found- 
ed, are among the particulars of this well-in- 
formed and accurate observer, who reveals for 
the first time the date of his own colonizing, as 
1624. He does not spare the earth-greed or the 
intolerant spirit of the Bay Government. He 
records Thomas Morton’s being ‘ apprehended 
and keept in the Common Goale a whole winter, 
nothing laid to his Charge but the writeing of a 
Booke entituled New Canaan, which indeed was 
the truest discription of New England as then it 
was that euer Isaw.” ‘And very cruelly han- 
dled,” he continues, pace Mr. Dexter, ‘‘ by whip- 
ping and imprisonment was Mr. Clark, Obadiah 
Holmes, and others for teaching and praying in 
a private house on the Lord’s day,” though their 
persecutors ‘‘ went over thither to enjoy liberty 
of Conscience.” ‘‘ And for hanging the three 
Quakers last yeare [1659] I think few approved 
of it.” Rhode Island is quaintly described as 
‘full of people, haveing been a receptacle for 
people of severall Sorts and Opinions.” Hart- 
ford ‘‘ is a galant Towne, and many rich men in 
it.” In short, we have here the first New Eng- 
land gazetteer, with valuable historical excur- 
suses. 

—A document possessing such universal inte- 
rest for New England ought to bring a proper 
reward to its discoverer, by an immediate en- 
largement of contributors to the fund which 
maintains him abroad. Meantime Mr. Waters’s 
**Genealogical Gleanings in England” are 
steadily forwarded to the Register. Pemberton, 
Cotton, Usher, Hoar, Mason (of Pequot fame), 
Peck, Appleton,Derby, Moody, Faulkner, Nichol- 
son, are some of the familiar names involved in 
the latest batch of testaments, etc. Among the 
book notices of this number of the Register, by 
the way, we see mentioned a ‘ Genealogical Cross 
Index to the Four Volumes of the Genealogical 
Dictionary of James Savage,’ containing all the 
surnames in the four volumes of that monument- 
al work which are not found in their alphabeti- 
cal places. The compiler aud publisher is O. P. 
Dexter, Box 193, New York. 


—The Century has for some time past been 
noticeable for the attention it has; given to mat- 








ters of philanthropy in a wide sense—practical 
questions regarding the diffusion of morals, to 
speak broadly, and in particular regarding the 
duty of the citizen tothe public in other than po- 
litical relations. Mr. Cable's article, in the Janu- 
ary number, upon the real status of the freed- 
men, their wrongs, and the duty of all Southern- 
ers who love the South toward the negro, is a 
contribution of this kind. It was wisely deferred 
until after the campaign; now it will be easier for 
all to see that he has entered on the subject from 
social and not from political motives, and has 
laid bare the facts as they look in the light of 
civilization the world over, and has pointed out 
the remedy in a quickening of the conscience, 
justice,and enlightened self-interest of the South- 
ern communities themselves. He writes frankly, 
fearlessly, and decisively as tothe fact that the 
freedman is ‘‘not a free man” except within 
limits that, in the case of any but a race used to 
the tradition of bondage, would involve instant 
and bloody revolution. He scouts the idea that 
there is any danger in this situation, and makes 
his argument solely to the moral and civic sense 
of what Mr. Arnold would call “ the remnant” 
(for such a body,and not an inconsiderable or unin- 
fluential one, Mr. Cable affirms there is, though 
it is made ineffective by political bugbears). So 
far as politics is concerned, he says, “let it clear 
the track or get run over.” The article, though 
it is really an open letter to the South, is especially 
instructive to Northerners in regard to the 
temper of the situation, and its author will re- 
ceive the thanks of disinterested patriotic men of 
all parties, North and South. Another contribu- 
tion that is more obvivusly of a philanthropic 
character, is Washington Gladden’s discussion of 
the duty of citizens in affecting the public amuse- 
ments in which the laboring and non-church-go- 
ing classes spend their leisure. For the theory he 
expresses we do not particularly care, but the ac- 
count of “‘ the four-fold intellectual treat’ which 
the Cleveland Educational Bureau provides es- 
pecially for the poorer classes of that city, is of 
much interest as an experiment, and deserves the 
careful attention of social ‘‘ workers,” whether 
Christian or other. In the sketch of travel in the 
Kalispel country of Montana there is, too, by ac- 
cident, a pathetic glimpse of the Italian Jesuit, 
Father Ravalli, as he lay dying in the midst of 
the Indians for whose civilization by the plough 
as well as the Gospel he had spent his long life. 
Articles of this sort are not secondary in use or 
credit to those of literary interest. 


—The Century's military and naval articles 
this month cover the operations of the Western 
flotilla under Admiral Foote in the campaigns of 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, and Island No. 10. 
Admiral Walke does not find occasion to depart 
in any essential particular from the historical 
account presented in the Scribners’ series, but 
adds details which give the reader a good idea 
of what life in the “‘ gunboat” service really was. 
Mr. Eads states in his little article the facts re- 
lating to his own rapid work as naval contractor, 
by which a comparatively efficient fleet was con- 
structed in a few weeks. The illustrations are 
mostly from sketches made by Admiral Walke, 
though the engraving of one of the gunboats after 
a photograph shows the immense superiority as a 
realistic means of information which this method 
has. The portraits are good, but, except the fine 
full-page one of Admiral Foote, are not equal in 
interest to those which have before been given. 


—Harper’s does not show the exhaustion usu- 
ally consequent on a great effort such as was 
their last number, but the present issue is never- 
theless one of those ‘all-round ” ones which have 
nothing distinctive. John Fiske’s history of the 


town-meeting is not fresh, but it could hardly be 
expected todo more than popularize a group of 
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facts not very likely in any case to take root in 
the people’s knowledge; and Mr. Ward's admira- 
ble study of Wiclif is likewise almost too historic. 
The American article is one on the manufacture 
of shoes, and is a thorough account of that in- 
dustry, beginning with pictures of the old shoe- 
maker’s bench, and ending with statistics of the 
modern trade. There is, however, an Englishy 
flavor in the number as a whole, very pronounced 
and not to be commended; a considerable portion 
of the contents look to the foreign market, as is 
naturally to be expected, perhaps, with an as- 
sistant English editor. At present all our three 
leading magazines occasionally issue a number 
that reads as if some sheets of the Cornhill or 
Maemillan’s had got bound up by mistake with 
the home product. It is evident already that the 
two popular audiences to which our publishers 
appeal are by no means homogeneous. 


—The illustrations of the Century for January 
present a novelty of the highest interest in refer- 
ence to that kind of illustration which demands 
especially the exact reproduction of works in the 
round or relief—scientific work, etc.—in the pro- 
cess blocks for the Indian legends of John Vance 
Cheney, which in delicacy and subtlety of render- 
ing of the modelling of the subject are unap- 
proached by any process work we know of. In 
Harper's the facile and rather mannered ‘draw- 
ings of Mr. Paget show that he has not yet hit 
the qualities of the American school of engrav- 
ing: the results are weak and flat. The artist 
may take a lesson from the brilliant full-page 
engraving from Mr. Abbey’s scene from ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.” The reproductions of Mr. 
Seymour Haden’s mezzotints are most remarka- 
ble as process work, but make no case for Haden, 
either as artist or as engraver, beyond the pos- 
session of dexterous mediocrity. Is it not quite 
possible that the engraver-etcher has mistaken 
his position in the arts? Public taste in America 
is not led so far by mere reputation as in Eng- 
land, and it is clear that Seymour Haden 
has gone a long way back from the popularity he 
once enjoyed here. He seems to us, indeed, only 
a clever engraver spoiled by the want of early 
training and sound methods. 


—It is not 
enthusiastic 


often that a more interested and 
audience 


assembles in an opera- 
house than that which on Monday evening 
listened to Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello,” an opera 


which has not been heard in New York for more 
than a decade. It is said that Auber’s master- 
work has never been a special favorite in New 
York. If this is true, the fault must lie entirely 
with the inadequate performances, as in the 
case of “Tannhiiuser” and some other works 
which are this year produced for the first time 
in a worthy manner. No one can have wit- 
nessed the performance on Monday evening with- 
out being stirred by emotions of various 
kinds, and without feeling anxious to hear the 
opera again at the earliest possible opportunity. 
‘*Masaniello” was one of the first operas—if 
not the first—in which the chorus was made to 
take a part in the action, instead of standing 
around like blasé spectators and commentators 
of the action. This was an epoch-making inno- 
vation, for in the modern music-drama the cho- 
rus only appears on the stage to play a real 
part, leaving the function of the old Greek 
chorus—that of commentator—to the orchestra. 
This new, or at least, enlarged function of the 
orchestra was also anticipated by Auber, in those 
wonderfully eloquent orchestral measures which 
help to interpret the gestures of the mute Fenella. 
It is well known that the oddity of assigning the 
leading réle in an opera to a dumb performer was 
not premeditated by Auber and Scribe, but the 
result of an accident, there being at the time no 
good dramatic singer at the Paris Opéra, so that 





a happy thought induced the authors to modify 
their plot in such a way as to utilize the powers 
of a contemporary ballet dancer, famous for her 
mimetic powers. To this accident the world owes 
one of the most interesting operatic experiments ; 
and without it Auber would never have 
able to reveal the depth of his genius, and show 
the world how an orchestra can be made to speak. 
If the mannerisms in the closing bars of many 
numbers in ** Masaniello™ the intluence of 
Rossini, Auber’s genius im turn had not a little 
todo with Rossini’s ** Tell,” which followed a vear 
after *‘ Masaniello” (in 1829), and Meyerbeer's 
** Robert,” which came three years later (1831 
The finest thing in Meyerbeer’s operas is general 
ly conceded to be the duo in the fourth act of the 
* Huguenots”; yet if any one will listen care- 
fully to the orchestra during Masaniello’s song at 
the opening of Act IV. he will discover where 
Meyerbeer got the motive of his duo bodily 
In the attention paid in it to the action and 
scenic effects,‘*Masaniello” had a still greater influ 
ence on the development of grand opera in France 
and elsewhere. And it must be said that the 
manner in which these scenic effects are pre 
sented at the Metropolitan is unprecedented in 
our operatic history. 


been 


show 


—Like all real works of genius, ** Masaniello ” 
has preserved the freshness of its youth, and is 
almost as enjoyable toa lover of good music to 
day as it was half a century ago. Its influence 
on Meyerbeer and Rossini has been referred to: 
but it left its mark on a much greater master, 
Richard Wagner, whose enthusiam for ** Masa 
niello” was unbounded. It may 
deed, that next to Weber's ** Eurvanthe ” 
opera had so great an influence in shaping Wag- 
ner’s genius as this. Not that he cared to imitate 
the vivacious, champagne-like melody of Auber ; 
but the direction of his aims was made clearer to 
him by Auber's treatment of the chorus, the or 
chestra, the action, and the scenery.  ‘* Masani 
ello” (or ** La Muette de Portici™) in of 
its details as Wagnerian as the * Flying Dutel 
man,” and more so than ** Rienzi.” In one of his 


be said, in 


ho 


Is some 


earliest essays, published in the first volume 
of his literary works, Wagner says: * French 
dramatic music culminated in Auber’s * La Mu 


ette de Portici °—a national work such as every 
nation can show only once at most. This tempes 
tuous vigor, this ocean of sentiment and passion, 
painted in the most vivid colors, mixed with the 
most original melodies, a combination of grace and 
energy, elegance and heroism—is not all this the 
very embodiment of the recent history of the 
French nation /” That this not the effu 
sive enthusiasm of youth isshown by the fact that 
in the ninth volume of his works are contained 
his reminiscences of Auber, in which 
lo” is referred to in similar terms, and the 
mise is made of writing a special essay on 
opera, which, death prevented 
from fulfilling. 


was 


** Masanie! 
pro 
this 


him 


however, 


McCARTHY'S FOUR GEORGES 
A History of the Four Georges 
Carthy, M. P. 
pers. 1SM4. 
Mr. McCarrTuy's first volume suggests several 
reflections on the art of writing history—an art 
which has come to be recognized as such almost 
within a generation. Macaulay, Buckle, Green, 
McMaster have all been inspired by one guiding 
idea: that the external form which history takes 
inthe rise and fall of dynasties, kingdoms, em 
pires, or republics, in the wars,treaties, and edicts 
of Princes and Presidents, in the legislation of 
Parliaments and Congresses, is but the formal 
record which the rea] living organism, the peo- 
ple or nation, leaves behind it as its annals; that 
the historian who would understand the past and 
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and minute study. and this is the quality which 


Mr. MeCarthy handily gives evidence of having 
brought to h s tusk Of the per fligacy and cor 
ruption of the period, we get, of course, a vivid 
idea, of the immense appetite for wine and women 
which distinguished its leading men, and of the 
unblushing way in which votes were bought and 
sold. and the mest solemn oaths violated; but all 


and Mr 


this we have had often and often before, 
MeCarthy thi little new 
ary European politics 
brings in, but 
at points overwhelmed with his subject 

of George I the close 


divine 


ws light on it 


he 
Alt 


occasionally 


He is 


tempor 


not in an instructive was 


of 


and personal sove 


The accession marks 


the period of 
reigntv, and the rise of the modern Parliamen 


right 
tarv which is gradually democratizing 
the English Constitution. Walpole was the first 
great minister in the modern sense of the word, 


svstem, 


as he governed the country by the aid not of the 
House of Lords, but of the of 
mons. It is at this point that the philosophy of his 


House (‘om 
tory might perhaps throw more light on his career 
than the method of Mr. McCarthy. The history 
of Parliamentary corruption bas been so tho 
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roughly written that the facts are beyond dis- 
pute. Whether Walpole said, “Each of these 
men has his price” or “ Every man has his price” 
cannot make much difference, for we know that 
he regarded corruption as a necessary and legiti- 
mate weapon of government. 
time, as Mr. McCarthy points out, though bribery 
upon as criminal, the wholesale bribery of con- 
stituencies for the purpose of procuring seats in 
Parliament has been regarded as a trifling mat- 
ter: no matter what the law 
may say on the enlightened Christian 
men and women regard the person who bribes 
for a good object with a very different eye from 
that with which they regard the person bribed. 
We have no desire to whitewash Walpole, but we 
know that the greatest corruptionist of his day was 
not himself avaricious; he had a large fortune 
which he spent freely. When he died he left be- 
hind him what may fairly be called a new system 
of government, which, if not that in existence in 
England now, paved the way for it. His policy 
Mr. McCarthy says was “noble,” yet his means 
were “the vilest.” Surely, we some 
more careful analysis of the matter than this. 
Surely, Walpole could not transfer the centre of 
authority from the House of Lords to the Com- 
mons by sheer force of corrupting the latter 
body. It would require too much space to con- 
sider the question of the true key to the politics 
of the period. But what we feel curious about is 
whether the causes of the general corruption of 
the times, social and political, would not throw 
more light on Walpole than Walpole does on 
them. Assuming that Walpole’s unscrupulous- 
ness was a product as well as a cause, what is the 
explanation of the apparent connection between 
the corruption of the times and the transfer of 
power to the House of Commons ? This is a ques- 
tion which Mr. McCarthy's superficial volume 
suggests, but does not answer. 

Mr. McCarthy is at his best in his historical 
portraits and pictures of by-gone times and 
manners. He is open to the criticism of being 
an imitator of Macaulay—a dangerous model, 
because the peculiarities of the latter’s style are 
so marked. He is at his worst when he endea- 
vors to let a ray of romance into his story, as 
witness the following desperate effort, apropos of 
the story that George, in dying, promised the 
Duchess of Kendal to revisit her after death: 

‘* When the Duchess of Kendal returned to her 
home near Twickenham, she was in constant ex- 
pectation of a visit in some form from her lost 
adorer. One day, while the windows of her 
house were open, a large black raven, or bird of 
some kind—raven would seem to be the more be 
coming and appropriate form for such a visitor— 
flew into her presence from the outer air. The 
lamenting lady assumed at once that in this shape 
the soul of King George had come back to earth. 
She cherished and petted the bird, it is said, and 
lavished all fondness and tenderness upon it. 
What became of it in the end, history does not 
allow us to know. Whether it still is sitting, 
like the more famous raven of poetry, it is not 
for us to guess. Probably when the Duchess her- 
self expired, in 1745, the ghastly, grim, and an- 
cient raven a with her. Why George 
the First, if he had the power of returning in 
any shape to see his mistress, did not come in his 
own proper form, it is not for us to explain. One 
might be — to imagine that in such a case 
it would be the first step which would involve the 
cost, and that there would be no greater difficulty 
for the departed soul to come back in the likeness 
of its old vestment of clay than to put on the un- 
familiar and somewhat inconvenient form of a 
fowl. Perhaps the story is not true. Possibly 
there was no raven or other bird in the case at 
all. It may be that, if a black raven did fly in 
at the Duchess of Kendal’s window, the bird was 
not the embodied spirit of King George. For our- 
selves, we should be sorry to lose the story,” ete., 
etc. 

If Mr. McCarthy will take our advice, he will 
greatly improve his remaining three volumes by 
devoting more time and labor to them than 


and to this day, 
subject, 


need 


can have been devoted to this one. Thackeray’s 
‘Four Georges’ gave us a good while ago a pic- 
ture of the Georgian epoch viewed through the 
moral spectacles of a later time ; what we need 


now is sufficient amount of research and pains 


Even in our own | 


to make us understand how the race and its poli- 


| tics could have been in the condition they then 
of members of Parliament by a minister is looked | 





were, and out of that corruption have produced 
later incorruption. The picturesque and interest- 
ing way of writing has been pushed to the point of 
filling our minds with brilliant pictures and images 
and extraordinary psychological puzzles. What 
we need now is a deeper philosophy, which will 
make use of the immense treasure-house of mo- 
dern research not merely to make history read- 
able—that desideratum is attained—but to make 
it, if possible, more intelligible. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


By J. A. Fuller Maitland. (Great 
1884. 


Schumann. 
Musicians Series.] Scribner & Welford. 
Pp. 150. 

Robert Schumann and His School. An Essay, 
by Louis Ehlert. Translated by Mrs. H. D. 
Tretbar. C. F. Tretbar. Pp. 25. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Maitland does not profess to have 

written an exhaustive biography of Schumann, 

or brought forward any new facts of importance, 
his little sketch is one of the most satisfactory 
and entertaining of the useful series which Doc- 
tor Hueffer is editing. Some of the English 
critics, we observe, have censured Mr. Maitland 

for committing the indiscretion of devoting a 

chapter to the grotesque opinions on Schumann’ 

advanced thirty years ago in London journals’ 

These criticisms were, it is declared, ‘perfectly 

honest, and they only prove that Schumann, like 

most composers of genius, was in advance of his 
age.” This may be true, but Mr. Maitland’s ob- 
ject in quoting such monstrous criticisms proba- 
bly was to teach a lesson in humility and caution 

to contemporary critics and amateurs. Only a 

few weeks ago, when the music of ‘ Parsifal” 

was performed in London, the editor of the 

Standard allowed his critic to remark that “it 

is Wagner at his worst, and a sheer denial of 

melody from the start to the end. No 
more unvocal writer ever lived than Wagner, 
and ‘ Parsifal’ is a thing whose principal value 
lies in the warning it conveys for other com- 
posers not to do likewise.” As long as such 
things are allowed to escape the expurgatorial 
eye of the managing editor of a leading London 
newspaper, Mr. Maitland’s proceeding cannot be 
too much commended, The sentence quoted 
from the Standard, however, has its use, for it is 
quite above the average joke in Punch, and its 
value as a joke will, like good wine, improve 
with age. As for Schumann, no one can preserve 
the gravity of his countenance on reading the 
critical extracts given by Mr. Maitland. One 
authority, speaking of the now famous quintet, 
op. 44, says that ‘“‘in three of the four move- 
ments the ideas are worn and stale, not to say 
frivolous,” and, ‘“‘on the whole, unpleasing pre- 
tensior hiding real poverty occurs to us as the 
general character of this quintet.” Another 
critic writes, in 1853, that ‘‘ an affectation, a su- 
perficial knowledge of art, an absence of true ex- 
pression, and an infelicitous disdain of form have 
characterized every work of Robert Schumann 
hitherto introduced into this country.” And 
once more, and still better, ‘‘ Robert Schumann 
has had his innings, and has been bowled out, 
like Richard Wagner. ‘Paradise and the Peri’ 
has gone to the tomb of the ‘ Lohengrins.’” 

Mr. Maitland attributes the bitterness of these 
attacks to the desire to sweep away all suspected 
rivals from before the feet of the adored Mendels- 
sohn; and to Sterndale Bennett (who at first also 
failed to appreciate Schumann), to John Ella, 









and, above all, to Mr. Manns and Sir George 
Grove, he assigns the merit of having taught the 
English to understand and love Schumann. The 
quintet, for instance, ‘‘ has outlived the howls of 
execration with which it was at first greeted by 
the sapient critics, and at the present time no 
more generally popular piece of concerted music 
can be found, unless it be the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata 
of Beethoven.” His symphonies, it seems, have 
not yet secured the same popularity in Eng- 
land as his chamber music, songs, and piano 
pieces, and Mr. Maitland attributes this, in part, 
to the constant doubling of the string parts by 
the winds, and of one-half of the wind band by 
the other, which produces an effect of thickness, 
and somewhat interferes with the clearness and 
brilliancy of the composition. Perhaps a weight- 
ier reason is the exuberant wealth of Schumann’s 
ideas, the epigrammatic condensation of which 
makes them scem opaque to those who are accus- 
tomed to Mendelssohn’s way of never offering a 
lump of precious metal, but only gold leaf spread 
out so thin as to become transparent. In New 
York, we are pleased to add, these symphonies 
are played as often (relatively to their number) 
and applauded as warmly as those of Beetho- 
ven. 

Schumann’s songs, on the other hand,are not so 
often heard in our concert halls as could be 
wished, the principal reason being that so few 
are able to sing them properly. This may seem 
to lend countenance to the complaint that his 
style often is ‘‘ unvocal,” but it does not. The 
late Herr Ehlert has some interesting remarks on 
this subject in his essay on Schumann placed at 
the head of this article: 

** All technique has but one aim—can have but 
one aim—to further the reproduction of the 
works of creative genius. The object is not to 
write as conveniently as possible for the voice, 
but to express a poetic thought musically, restrict- 

ed only in so far as this must be accomplished 
without violating all the considerations of sing- 
ing. Thatart of singing which abides with the 
bel canto and is unable to sing Bach, Beethoven, 
and Schumann, has not attained to the height of 
their period. It becomes its task to adapt itself 
to these new circumstances, to renounce the com- 
fortable solfeggios, and acquire the poetic ex- 
“emenmeaee that they exact. And that this is possi- 
le we allknow. I will only recall Stockhausen. 
Pianoforte technique at one time suffered a simi- 
lar fate. When Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt 
arose with their increased requirements, the 
Hummel school lifted up its voice. To-day one 
would be apt to smile at a pianist who should re- 
fer to the impossibility of playing Schumann. And 
just as he may be played, so may he also be 
sung.” 

From the Italian bel canto Schumann’s songs 
differ in being free from inappropriate clap-trap 
ornaments, and in adding to a beautiful melody 
an expressive accompaniment of equal value, 
whereas Italian accompaniments are rarely worth 
listening to. A still greater difference lies in this, 
that Schumann’s style allows the singer to pro- 
nounce the words distinctly, even if they do con- 
tain consonants that are not liquids. Those who 
understand by music nothing but a smooth suc- 
cession of sweet sounds may be satisfied with the 
4, 6, I, 6, i, 1, m,n, r, and their combinations, 
which constitute the Italian singer’s stock in 
trade; but those who believe that music can and 
should give utterance to the various emotions 
which excite us, will prefer a vocal style that 
does not ignore the poetry, but allows the hearer 
to enjoy that as well as the music. This is the 
case in the modern Lied of Schumann, Franz, 
Liszt, and others, as well as in the music dramas 
of Wagner; and this is the only true vocal style : 
for the one great advantage vocal music has over 
instrumental is the power of uniting speech with 
song, and therefore poetry with music. The 


highest modern art has come back to the method 
of nature as shown in the song of the peasant, to 
whom the melody is of value only in so far as it 
emphasizes and intensifies the meaning of the 
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words. The intermediate stage of ornamental 
bel canto, as developed in Italian opera, is a 
morbid phenomenon in the history of music, 
owing its existence to the undeveloped taste and 
laziness of ‘‘ fashionable” opera-goers. To a re- 
fined ear the meaningless trills and runs and 
staccati of Donizetti, Rossini, and Meyerbeer are 
distasteful and wearisome, even when executed 
with the flawless technic and brilliancy of Patti. 
This feeling of weariness is gradually extending, 
and when it becomes more general we shall more 
frequently hear Schumann and the German Lied 
in our concert-halls. 

There were many odd things in Schumann's 
life and manner of working, but the oddest of all 
was his habit of devoting himself for a year 
or so almost exclusively to one style of composi- 
tion. Thus, Mr. Maitland remarks that ‘‘ nothing 
but songs were composed in the year of Schu- 
mann’s marriage, and none of the greatest and 
most famous songs date from any other year.” 
Schumann, as is well known, encountered the 
opposition of Clara Wieck’s father, and had to 
wait four years before his wooing was rewarded 
with success and marriage, after a protracted 
lawsuit had compelled the ‘old man” to come to 
terms, whereas he had hoped for a more advan- 
tageous match for his gifted daughter. It is less 
generally known that Schumann had three or four 
transient love affairs before he met Clara, which is 
not surprising in one who in his songs has given 
expression to all the moods of love with a truth- 
fulness and intensity not surpassed by his fa- 
vorite poet Heine. Yet Schumann was not so- 
cial in disposition. An amusing anecdote is told 
of an interview between him and Wagner, at 
which Wagner did all the talking and Schumann 
all the listening. A companion piece has just 
been made public in a work on Hebbel by L. A. 
Frankl. Hebbel relates that Schumann was, like 
Uhland, quite unable to_express himself: 


“T visited him in Leipzig. We were in the 
habit of exchanging letters, and among other 
things he asked my permission to let Reinik 
make use of my ‘Genoveva’ as an opera text. 
After a curt, almost dumb greeting, I sat by him 
a quarter of an hour. He did not speak, but only 
stared at me. [, too, remained silent, in order to 
test how long the thing would last. He didn't 
open his mouth. Then [I jumped up in despair. 
Schumann, too, seized his hat and accompanied 
me to my hotel half an hour distant. He walked 
beside me dumb, and I, angrily, followed his ex- 
ample. Having arrived at the hotel, I took 
leave of him abruptly without asking him up to 
my room.” 


The Water Birds of North America. By S. F. 
Baird, T. M. Brewer, and R. Ridgway. _ Is- 
sued in continuation of the publications of the 
Geological Survey of California, J. D. Whit- 
ney, State Geologist. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co, 1884. 2 vols., 4to. Vol. i, pp. ix, 537; 
vol. ii, pp. vi, 552. Numerous illustrations in 
the text. 


In 1870 was published a quarto volume of nearly 
600 pages on the ‘Land Birds’ of California, 





‘edited by S. F. Baird, from the manuscript and 
notes of J. G. Cooper,” forming vol. i of the in- 
tended zodlogical reports of the State Geological 
Survey of California. This volume gave an ac- 
count of all the species of land birds inhabiting 
North America, north of Mexico and west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Besides being the first sys- 
tematic treatise on the birds of the region with 
which it dealt, it was especially noteworthy for 
the number and excellence of its illustrations, 
which were inserted in the text, and nearly all 
prepared expressly for the work. Copies with 
the figures carefully colored from nature were 
placed at the disposition of the public, in which 
the coloring has rarely if ever been equalled in 
respect to truthfulness and delicacy of execution. | 


The introduction to this volume stated that a 
second volume would be issued, containing the 
water birds of the whole continent north of Mexi- 
eo. After an unavoidable delay of fourteen years 
the concluding portion of the work is now pub- 
lished, forming two volumes, however, instead of 
one—a consummation long and impatiently await 
ed by American ornithologists. By agreement be- 
tween the State Geologist of California, Prof. J. 
D. Whitney, and Professor Baird, the illustra- 
tions of the ‘Land Birds’ of the Cahfornia Sur- 
vey were used later in the well-known work en- 
titled ‘A History of North American Birds : 
Land Birds,’ by Messrs. Baird, and 
Ridgway, published in 1874. Owing to cost of 
publication, both works were for a long time 
suspended. The‘ Water Birds of North Ameri- 
ca,’ now under notice, ‘issued in continuation of 
the publications of the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia,” not only completes the work projected 
by the State Geologist of California, but is com- 
plementary to the ‘ Land Birds’ of Baird, Brew- 
er, and Ridgway’s ‘ A History of North Ameri- 
can Birds.’ The volumes on the water birds owe 
their final appearance to the combined liberality 
of Mr. A. Agassiz and Professor Whitney,tand 
therefore very properly form also volumes xii 
and xiii of the ‘ Memoirs’ of the Museum of Com 
parative Zodlogy. To the enterprise of the last 
named gentleman, therefore, ornithologists are 
indebted for this great boon of an elaborate and 
thoroughly scientific general treatise on the long 
neglected water birds of North America—aside 
from Doctor Coues’s useful and well-known * Key 
to North American Birds,’ the only general trea 
tise on even the technical aspect of the subject 
since 1858, and the first combining both the tech 
nical and biographical since the great work of 
Audubon, published forty years ago. 

In execution, the ‘ Water Birds’ is uniform as 
regards illustration with the * Land Birds’ of the 
California Survey, the figures being all inserted 
in the text; but as regards the text itself, it is 
not only uniform in plan and character with 
that of the ‘ Land Birds’ of the * History of North 
American Birds,’ but is by the same authors. 
The technical portion of the work 
cation, diagnoses, analyses of groups, and the de- 
scriptive matter—although originally prepared 
some years since, is brought down to the date of 
the actual stereotyping of the plates, and being 
the work mainly of Mr. Ridgway, is, as might be 
expected, almost beyond criticism. 


Brewer, 


the classiti- 


Especially 
noteworthy are the detailed descriptions of the 
sexual and immature phases of plumage, the at- 
tention given to individual variations from the 
normal phase of the species, and the contrasting 
diagnoses among closely allied forms. In respect 
to nomenclature, the departures from the latest 
standard ‘ Check Lists’ are grievously numerous, 
but in nearly all cases are such as the recent 
rapid progress of the science has rendered inevi 
table, the actual innovations being comparative- 
ly few, and of late foreseen as impending. For 
the designation of sub-species the trinominal sys 
tem of nomenclature is systematically adopted, 
as is also the tenth edition of the ‘Systema Natu- 
re’ of Linnzwus as the starting point of the bi- 
nominal nomenclature—in conformity 
weight of authority in these 
American ornithologists. 

The biographical portion of the 
fortunately, less satisfactory, four vears having 
passed since the lamented death of its author— 
vears of unprecedented progress in our knowledge 
of the habits and distribution of our birds—and 
his manuscript having been printed in the more 
or less incomplete state in which he left it. 
While it evinces extended and careful research, 
the presentation of the cleanings from a wide 
field of literature is not always lucid and method- 
ical, and would doubtless have been more careful 


with the 





atters among 


work is, un 


bad the author lived to give his work further re 
vision and to have carried it through the pross 
Under the circumstances, 
method seemed open than to print the biographi 
is to 


however, no other 


cal portion of the work as left, and while it 
be regretted that it is to some extent alroady an 
tiquated, it forms an invaluable addition to th 
literature of the swbject, containing as it docs a 
large amount of hitherto unpublished informa 
tion, and a great deal more that was before pra 


tically inaccessible, even to specialists. As a 
whole, the work will therefore mark an era in t! 
literature of American ornithology; to the sy 
cialist it will form for many vears a vad 
of the subject, and to the general reader and U 
amateur a boon the value of which cannot ix 
easily overestimated 

The illustrations, as already mated, ar 





nearly all drawn from nature, ¢ 
work, Nearly 
full-length figure 


tpressiv for th 


every illustrated bv a 


Kenus is 
of one of its 
species by a figure of the head (life-size w 
Species is not too large to admit of if), ands 

times by two, for the purpose of showing the w 
ter and summer phases of plumage. Frequently 


other figures are given to show details of st: 


1? 


ture, particularly of the bill and feet. The th 





ures, drawn on wood by Mr, Edwin L. Sheppard 
of Philadelphia, and engraved by M Hoon 
Nichols, of Washington, are admirably executed 
especially the head-pieces. These have also (in a 
portion of the copies been Very stuooess llv 
ored, under the supervision of Mrs. FL HH. Russ 
of Brookline, Mass., aft pittertis propa bry 
Mr. Ridgway. In respect to typographical ex 
cution,it is sufficient to sav that the work is f 
the Cambridge University Pross 

In conclusion it may be said that the want of 
no work on North American birds has been f 
many vears so sorely felt, or has been awaited 
With more impatien than the present | 
promised treatise on the Water Binds; 1 has 
any appeared which reflects greater cenadit on its 
authors and promoters 
The Story of My I By J. Man Sims 

M.D... LLLD. D. Appleton & ¢ 
Marion Sims, by himself and through others 
has restored to society and to happiness an ever 
increasing multitude of sufferers, « emned, 
before he opened the wav of escape, t fe-long 
wretchedness. For himself, he achieved such re 
nown that his name is a household word in medi- 
cal circles the world over. To draw out of her 


self one of his sick friends he 


cate 


permitted such 


hism and cross-oxamunation as has given 


this rehearsal of 


to the age of fifty 


personal incident from infancy 
With 


simplicity and generosity he poured himself out 


vears characteristic 


into this unique * story” for her amusement and 
the instruction of the world Of his life he 
says: ‘* Mine has been a real romance, full of 


incident, anxiety, 
pointments, and many successes, with much sick 


hope, and care ; some disap 


ness and sorrow ; but it has also been full of joy, 
contentment, and real happiness.” That is very 
true, and all may read the romance. It requires 
a very clear conscience and perfect guilelessness 
to expose one’s self as he has done ; but having 
done it the reader sees an earnest man, of com- 
plete purity, discharging his daily duty with 
singleness of purpose, and reaching fame by con- 
scientious and intelligent exercise of brain and 
hand. 

But the story is more than an autobiography : 
it not merely illustrates the evolution of a South 
Carolina country lad into one of the most useful 
and conspicuous of modern benefactors ; it is lo- 
cal history interpreting rural life in that section 
fifty years ago. The brutal schoolmasters, with 
daily flogging of little boys and great ; the child’s 
bugbears of ‘‘mad dogs and runaway niggers”; 
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the duel as an institution ; the Creek war as a 
frolic ; the restless, migratory life of all not 
fastened by pecuniary bonds ; the medical prac- 
tice that had not yet mastered the common dis- 
eases of the region—these, and many other fea- 
tures of the interior cotton belt of that time, 
stand out with distinctness under the side lights 
that he castsin passing. Simas’s career was full of 
fate or Providence. He was driven into medi- 
cine without fondness for it, because he had been 
the unwilling recipient of a collegiate education. 
After five years’ successful practice he was on 
the point of 
ready-made clothing. 


abandoning it to be a dealer in 
For ten years he systema- 
tically avoided the special class of cases that 
ultimately gave him fame, and by whose study 
eliminated the from 
These were forced upon him 
He fell by accident upon the 
key to one of his great discoveries, but then, for 
four years bafiled in tne details, he followed up 
with undying and intelligent patience the indi- 
cations thus presented. His first professional] 
writing was done under moral compulsicn. He 
was driven to New York by ill-health, by a 
malady that more than once seemed about to kill 
him prematurely. The lines of his life were laid 
out for bim by destiny. But he did with all his 
might what his hand found to do. 

The story-teller’s style is that of one unbosom- 
ing to an appreciative friend without conceal- 
ment and with little adornment. The frankness 
with which he exposes his personal feelings and 
his remarks upon men and affairs, while enter- 
taining to strangers, may not be acceptable to all 
concerned ; and his very serious trials while seek- 
ing to gain a foothold in New York, which he 
rehearses with particularity, do not give a 
pleasant impression of metropolitan, not to say 
professional, altruism. A man of the purest life, 
and a welcome guest in the most refined circles, 
Dr. Sims has so written his fascinating story that 
it cannot be read in mixed company. However 
science may correct them, all details of real life 
are not achromatic, and the minutize, as here, 
are sometimes colored, with natural tints it is 
It is a pity 
that a volume as full as this of important les- 
sons attractively recited may not be read every- 


he has crowning misery 


women’s lives. 


against his protest. 


true, so as to raise a reflected blush. 


where and at any time. 
supplemented by letters of the most genuinely 
domestic type, and that of October 18, 1861, for 
example, is a charming exhibition of constant 
Sudden death caught away the story- 
teller with the tale of his last twenty years un- 
told. 


The story proper is 


love, 


A Naturalists Rambles about Home. By 
Charles C. Abbott. D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 485, 1884. 


Svo, 


Doctor ABBOTT isa very enthusiastic natural- 
st. Evidence of this appears on every page of 
work. In the main his material has been 
gathered, during a number of years, on and 
about his farm in New Jersey. Here, within an 
area that has been longer under the eyes of natu- 
ralists and more closely looked over than almost 
any other portion of the continent, he has got to- 
gether a great deal of matter that adds to our 
knowledge of natural history, not alone in facts 
concerning the known species, but even concern- 
His style is that of the story- 
teller—that which gives science its most attract- 
form for the general reader. The word 
** Rambles” in the title suggests a prominent fea- 
ture in the structure of the volume. 
or closely connected histories of the tenants of the 
farm are not attempted. Records of what the 
author saw at various times have been brought 
together in chapters devoted to particular mam- 
mais, birds, reptiles, or fishes, merely as stories 
or notes, 


his 


ing new ones. 


ive 





Complete | 
| grounds there are for crediting the black snake 
| with such power of constriction do not appear in 
| its shape or muscles. 


A critic who examines these chapters carefully 
will find much to commend and comparatively 
little to criticise. Occasionally the author is mis- 
led by his fondness for generalizations,for which, 
naturally enough, the facts collected in such a 
manner and on such an area are often insufficient. 
For instance, he gives in his story of the skunk 
a very imperfect idea of this most faithful of in- 
sect destroyers. There is no mention of the main 
feature in its diet. ‘Skunks are very partial to 
snakes as an article of food. In fact, these, with 
frogs and birds’ eggs, seem to be their main sup- 
port. Were they under all circumstances odor- 
less and quite harmless, their eager search for 
these latter articles is sufficient to condemn them. 

Better, surely, a nest of thrushes or song- 
sparrows then a litter of skunks. An animal 
that destroys birds’ nests is always a nuisance, 
though I do not object to any other, however 
wicked.” ‘* More than once I have seen skunks 
rooting in newly-ploughed ground, and at the time 
it occurred to me that they were probably search- 
ing for turtles’ or snakes’ eggs.” A post-mortem 
dissection would have left no doubt as to the ar- 
ticles of food. Recently the fact of a liking for 
insect food has been peculiarly confirmed. A 
leading bee-keeper was annoyed morning after 
morning by finding the lighting boards of certain 
hives smeared with mud. Keeping watch one 
evening, the skunk was seen in front of a hive» 
his forepaws on the board, tapping and scratch- 
ing, and, as the bees came out, knocking them off 
to the ground and pawing them about till fit 
to be eaten. When too many came out, the ma- 
rauder moved to another box. The fondness of 
skunks for grasshoppers is well known. 

Some space is taken up by discussion of ‘‘ pro- 
phetic power,” ability to foretell seasons of plen- 
ty, ete., by birds. The author ignores the fact 
that selection or desertion of a locality depends 
greatly on the abundance of the preceding year, 
or upon the amount of food remaining available 
through the winter. That ‘‘batrachians as a 
class, although higher in the scale of life than 
fishes, are inferior to them in intelligence,” does 
not accord with the conclusions of others, and 
needs more evidence. Unsubstantiated, too, is 
the statement that the tails of salamandeérs are 
of no use to them. The experiments by which 
possession of ‘‘a sense of direction” by fishes is 
said to be established are insufficient. That a 
fish carried a thousand feet up or down stream 
from its nest was able to return, is better ac- 
counted for by possession of memory and recog- 
nition of localities seen one or more times. The 
phenomena which led to the conclusion that 
fishes ‘‘are so intimately associated as to act 
promptly as one body,” also result from expe- 
rience and memory. 

A few of the stories might have been omitted, 
such as that of the skunk which in two hours 
descended two and tunnelled forty feet under 
ground ; or of the black snake which strangled 
askunk; or of another black snake which sprang 
upon a rattlesnake, ‘‘ twisted itself tightly around 
its neck and then its body, and glided off, and 
there lay the rattlesnake, dead” ; or that of the 
fish, twelve inches long, which in four minutes 
ate twelve others of three inches each. ‘If I err 
in my estimate, it is on the safe side, as it may 
have been fifteen that were devoured in that 


length of time. Subsequently I captured a dozen | 


of these exquisite minnows, and found that I 
could not squeeze them into a mass of the 
size of a rockfish a foot in length ; and yet the 
fish did not appear to be distended,” etc. What 


There are valuable obser- 
vations on the food of fishes. Some of these are 
not in line exactly with those of Forbes, but in 


' both cases it is well to remember that observa- 





tions made a. a particular place and time are 
insufficient to enable one to say positively what 
a fish will not eat at some other place or time. 

This book is one of the best popular works on 
the natural history of the United States, and is 
to be welcomed by all lovers of nature. Boys 
especially will find the Doctor to be a very in- 
structive and entertaining companion in his 
rambles. Accurate identifications and a list of 
the species give the volume a considerable sci- 
entific value. 





Census Reports, Vol.viii. Government Printing 

Office. 1884. 

THE report on Alaska, by Ivan Petroff, covers 
177 pages, and is chiefly remarkable for the pau- 
city of statistics of recent date, except in regard 
to population, and for the fact that the reporter, 
who went on a sort of voyage of discovery, made 
no attempt, so far as appears from the report, to 
visit and investigate the most populous and ac- 
cessible portion of the Territory, including the vi- 
cinity of Sitka, Juneau, Wrangell, and the Alex- 
ander Archipelago in general. It is also to be 
noted that, as with most frontier regions, de- 
velopment progresses rapidly, and in the four 
years which have passed since the materia 
for the report was gathered, very important 
changes have taken place in southeastern Alaska, 
Not the least of these is the initiation of a Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Petroff is of Russo-Alaskan extraction, and 
his knowledge of the language has been turned 
to good account in numerous compilations from 
Russian sources which appear in various parts of 
this description of the Territory, and form in 
reality its most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. His natural bias toward material 
derived from the Russians has in some cases led 
him (as in regard to the Tebienkoff atlas) to over- 
rate both its value and its accuracy, and to neg- 
lect later work of a better sort. The valuable 
unpublished observations of Nelson have been 
freely drawn upon for information. For those 
parts of northwestern Alaska which were visited 
by Mr. Petroff, his description seems accurate 
and his conclusions just. Where he leans upon 
Zagoskin, however, he partakes of the errors of 
that lazy and mendacious traveller, whose cus- 
tom, according to his Russian companions, was 
to catechize the natives, and from his notes to 
construct a journal and map of a journey which 
he never made. These errors, which are chiefly 
ethnological and geographical, do not materially 
affect the value of Mr. Petroff’s report on the 
Yukon region, the general conclusions on which 
—that it is chiefly valuable for its furs and fish- 
eries of salmon—are little likely to be modified 
hereafter. 

The population of Alaska is estimated at about 
33,500, of which about half have been actually 
enumerated—a result in harmony with the inde- 
pendent estimates of Veniaminoff in 1839, Kost- 
livtsoff in 1863, and Dall in 1870, but based on 
better data. Nearly two-thirds are referred to 
the Eskimo stock, and one-third to the Atha- 
baskan and Tlinket Indian races. Of these about 
five thousand might be considered civilized as dis 
tinguished from the independent and unmodified 
barbarians. A useful summary of various, chief- 
ly Russian, censuses of Alaska has been com- 
piled from several sources. 

The report on the resources of the Territory is 
on the whole very just, with a decided leaning to 


| caution in claiming what is but imperfectly 


known. The history of the fur trade, though not 
monographic, is very full as regards the Russian 
trade, and the compilation of statistics made in 
it will be of permanent value. The statistics of 


the annual product since the purchase are con- 
fessedly inadequate, on account of the disinclina- 
tion of dealers to admit outsiders to a knowledge 
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of the details of their business. It is known that 
the product of continental furs is much greater 
than before the purchase; the figures given 
probably represent only a small part of the real 
trade either in number of skins or their valua- 
tion. For the sea-otterand fur-seal alone are re- 
liable statistics available. The maps showing 
distribution of fur animals are at most but toler- 
able approximations: the fact that a skin 
bought in a district is by no means evidence that 
the species lives there, owing to the wide inter-tri- 
bal traffic in skins. The map on the distribution 
of timber, tundra, and glaciers is perhaps the 
most hazardous of any. Much of the detail upon 
it there is no evidence on record to sustain, and 
it is at best founded in great part on guesswork. 

The contributions to geography in the report 
are chiefly those of Nelson, which have appeared 
elsewhere. On the other hand, several errors 
have been reintroduced from imperfect Russian 
maps, and the course of the Yukon changed to 
conform to certain alleged observations by trad- 
ers, which have already been shown by Schwat- 
ka to be erroneous. The map has been superseded 
by better ones, as is the fate of maps in a coun- 
try under exploration. Geographical names are 
misspelled throughout the report in a very irreg- 
ular and puzzling way, Mr. Petroff evidently 
not fully realizing the values of the English al- 
phabet. An historical account of Alaska is a 
very useful compilation from Russian sources 
and fromthe Russian point of view. The por- 
tion of it since 1867 hardly rises above good- 
natured gossip, and is sometimes inaccurate, but 
the preceding matter will be very welcome to 
those interested in the Territory. 

The ethnological portion of the report is the 
weakest, owing to the fact that the author has 
undertaken a task for which he was not suitably 
prepared either by experience or education, It 
teems with interesting facts, but interspersed 
with assumptions and conclusions which require 
revision. Much has been quoted from other 
works, and for those people actually seen by Mr. 
Petroff his accuracy need not be questioned; but 
his classification includes several errors of a 
fundamental nature, and, in general, the work 
is deficient in soientific precision either of state- 
ment or orthography. The maps of the report 
are well executed, but there are a few chromos 
which had better have been omitted. 

The report on the fur-seal fisheries by Mr. H. 
W. Elliott has already been noticed in these col- 
umns. It is without doubt the best general ac- 
count of the Alaskan fur seal and his haunts, and 
is copiously illustrated by the author. As treat- 
ing of the chief source of Alaska’s wealth, it not 
unnaturally covers a space about equal to the 
preceding report of Petroff, but a good deal of 
this is devoted to more or less irrelevant topics. 
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A Dictionary of Urda, Classical Hindi, and 
English. By John T. Platts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford ; late In- 
spector of Schools, Central Provinces, India, 
London : W.H. Allen & Co. 1884. (Pp. 6 and 
1,259, royal 8vo.) 

AmonG the various living languages of India, 

the Urdfi, or Hindfistani, from its greater or less 

currency in every part of the country, is invested 
with an importance which can hardly be over- 
rated. In strict truth, it is, as it is often called, 
the lingua franca of the land. To Muhamma. 
dans, a few of the most illiterate in Lower Ben- 
gal well-nigh alone excepted, it is, in its pure 
form, or with dialectal modifications, the mother- 
tongue ; and large numbers of Hindus, in nearly 
all quarters of India, are at the pains to acquire 

a conversancy with it almost equal to that 

which they possess with their vernaculars. This 

being the case, it is not surprising that steps 








were promptly taken by Englishmen, their foot 
hold in the country once assured, to provide fa 
cilities, lexicographical, grammatical, and in the 
way of text-books, contributory towards an in 
telligent acquaintance with it. 

The earliest guide to the language, at all no 
ticeable for its fulness or scholarly 
was an elaborate work by Dr 
four 


execution, 
John Gilchrist, 
volumes, of which the first 
issued from the press in 1787, and the last in 1708 
Along with other matter, it embraces a diction- 
ary anda grammar. Though all but a pioneer 
in his special department of research, Gilchrist 
left very little to be added regarding the Urdd 
as developed down to his day 


in 


quarto was 


; and what he ac 
complished still deserves, as an exemplificatior 
of enthusiastic and thorough craftsmanship, to 
be spoken of in terms of unqualified respect 
Until very recently, the most creditable of Dr 
Gilchrist’s successors in the province of Urdt 
lexicography were Captain Joseph Taylor and 
Dr. W. Hunter, whose dictionary bears the date 
of 1808. Like Gilchrist’s, it was published at 
Calcutta. Next, and avowedly based on it, fol 
lowed, in 1817, the excellent compilation of Mr 
John Shakespear. Of the three revised and en 
larged editions of it which its author was encou 


raged to produce, each was a great advance onits 
predecessor, as was to be expected from Shak: 








spear’s indefatigable industry of research and 
solidity of judgment. The latest of them ap 
peared in 1847. The dictionary of Dr. Duncan 


Forbes, which came out a vear after, is mentior 
able mainly for its reversed vocabulary, English 
Hindfstani, which is considerably ampler than 


Shakespear's. Its cheapness was, however, its 


chief recommendation to students. Together 
with these Urdf dictionaries of the old schoo) 
may be named, but not because entitled to ay 
proval, a recent dictionary by the late Mr. F- 
Fallon, If its objectionable features wer 
eliminated, there would, indeed, be ground t 
speak well of it, at least for its copiousness as 
concerns Urdti of the past and that of the | 


ent time alike. A strange phenomenon is its au 
thor’s perpetual predilection for t 
wise for what is even more repulsive than fatuity, 
foulness, 


atuitv. and like 


Besides this, he was in no sens 


gree a philologist ; and his book is very hig! 

priced. But its antiquation is already inin t 
In competition with what has since been effected 
by Mr. Platts, it has no chance ; and, if w s 


miss it without further comment, 
no fear of being chargeable with injusti 
The labors of Mr, Platts have created a ver 

table epoch in Urdt: philology. His ‘Grammar 
of the Hintstani or Urdd Language, which } 
now been ten years before the public. at once 
and for ever superseded its forerunners, not om 
of them excepted. 


Nor is there anv havani in 











venturing the forecast that, in like manner, his 
‘Dictionary’ will speedily obsolete L those 
which preceded it. Not only did he work long 
at it in India, with free comn rned 
tives as assistants, but he is the only gener 
lexicographer of Urddi that has made a study of 


the language in the multifarious host of tx 
exhibiting the many changes in it, and the pr 


digious expansion of its vocabulary, to whicl tl 
last forty or fifty years have given birth. His 
too, is the merit of having first treated it, as an 
etymologist, in a manner aiming to satisfv ot s 
than the superticial and the incurious. That he 
should leave liberal gleanings for those who { 
low him was, of course, inevitabk 

The nature of a large mass of his imperfe: 
tions which require to be neairessad may be 
gathered from the two instances subjoined. An 


gusht-numda, * notorious,” he duly records : but he 


omits angusht-numaf,* notoriety Again, while 
he gives dhanrdnatd, an exceptional di 
1 


his 


rivative, 


we consult pages in vain for the classical 





dhanrattd, its equivalent in significatior An 
author lies before us wl having used tl 

in the first edition of ot f his works st 
tutes for it, in his s ? ‘ Tan t! te 
Slicht defects like tl tw st }* 1 1 an 
others of a miscellaneous character, might be ad 
duced in a profusion that would mak pa 
Sturyvestive . . t . { t t 
were not taken of the enormous laaly of part 
lars, wholly proof to unfavorabk rit 
which the new dict iry mi nel lt 
cluding our notice of a hterary 

which challer phat af \ 
would express the hope that the H if, in \ ‘ 
of its daily ! sl rta “ 

of verbal expression 1 its ind e, ton 
great extent, of the Unda, may a len 
grapher equipped todo mucl for it, amd t 
bv itself, than has been by Mr Bla 

like Shakespear it t. ha ute ‘ 
languages tt ‘ \ ! ‘ 

far fr t 

whol 

fas ' S \ 

Z f \ K l { M 

1 .¢c ct. . sS4 
IN the book alx na i am ‘ 
Worcet s 1 ud ' ‘ 
temiptertd ¢ thin ‘ 

untrvins l “V ‘ 
Ilv pat t it s s ‘ ( . 
ple tt reo t ' “ t 
point oo oor i 
rereaty } Ki 
ed with possess } s 

t i “ i \ 
several 1 <A ‘. 
vf t! a < } 
alle 1 Vices t ( uu 
tur { x but 
N ws . ‘ ‘ i \ 
hobbies : 1 1 
f ¢) 1) } 
, al 
and tir \ i 
} ve 1 - - I . es | ‘ \ 
‘ so . . VW t 
y AN 1 int 
of the Gen Had book Der 
wrtel } ‘ - A 
it as the } t nd hypoctk " 
As it is. the t ftey 
i s ke t ' t 
tak ; 

Yr } sul ts tTth Rein 
bold’s } attit The tirst thing needful 
for ¢ s t Ss, is a strong imp rial 
rover nt. and tl ~ nd is increased lovalty 
to that ¢ t I hing is to be ap 
proved which w inv way strengthen the 
t is of the ntral pow 1 the greatest of 
1* 1 sins is Vv way to oppose or embarrass 
y I irck s ittle for solidaritv and 
s It is with a view of “s ng up the 
oppos to the ¢ t is spring from 
deep-seated vice&S of the national character, that 
our author undertakes his analysis He first 
proceeds to show that the Germans are still, what 
they have been historically, low-spirited and de 
void of national pride. Everywhere they try to 
forget as soon as possible that they are Germans, 
und learn to speak sneeringly of the fatherland 
In North and South America they take pride in 
becoming denationalized In Austria-Hungary 
they meekly accept the domination of Magyars, 
in Poland that of Slavs. When a Frenchman 
thinks himself maltreated, say by a policeman, 
he says: ‘ Est-ce qu’on me prend pour un All 
mand 


This deficient sense of national pride shows it 


self in the Reichstag, according to our author, in 
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a multiplicity of parties and separate party inte- 
rests, and in puerile opposition to the Govern- 
ment, because it is the Government. And 
when it comes to political discussion, either in 
Parliament or out of it, then a whole catalogue 
of vices show themselves to prevent the transac- 
tion of business or the reaching of sane and 
definite conclusions. Foremost among these vices 
is the tendency to abstraction and metapbhysic. 
This means in politics an emotional interest in 
that which might be, instead of a practical inte- 
rest in that which is. In spite of the mighty 
changes brought about in recent times by Bis- 
marck and the railroads and modern industrial- 
ism, the Germans are still, so our author con- 
tends, too much given to idealism and dreams. 
Professors and doctrinaires have inoculated the 
people with the disease of philosophic deduction, 
and this disease can best be got rid of by going 
for instruction to England, ‘‘ the greatest nation 
in history.” The almost universal dislike of Eng- 
land in Germany is absurd and wrong. For Ger- 
mans have to learn that politics deals with policy 
and not with eternal justice, and accordingly the 
two masters from whom they have most to learn 
are Burke and—Machiavelli. ‘‘ The uplifting of 
the soul,” says Reinhold, ‘‘to purely spiritual 
issues, is something noble, and, in its proper 
sphere, is the grandest part of our nature. But 
for the hard battle of life upon earth, and above 
all in the remorseless struggle for national ex- 
istence, this transcendental trait of the German 
character is the most ruinous dowry which fate 
could have given us.” 

The other vices to which he gives most atten- 
tion are pedantry and “formalism,” which last is 
said to show itself in an undue emphasis of form 
at the expense of substance, and in a tendency to 
judge hastily from false analogies. But it is the 


tendency to abstraction which forms Reinhold’s | 
chief solicitude. Again and again he returns to | 
the subject, and finally proposes, as preliminary | 
to his own discussion of certain political ques- | 


tions, the motto: Down with Ratiocination and 
up with Experience. Of the chapters which 
follow, the most interesting are those upon 
Church and State, “Deutscher Parlamenta- 
rismus,” ‘‘ Militarismus,” the Imperial Revenue 
Policy, and Socialism. With regard to this last, 
the author tries to show that its importance as an 
enemy of the Empire is overestimated, and is in 
reality very slight. As the enemy of professors 
and theorists, Reinhold is, of course, a protec- 
tionist ; but here the customary recourse to Eng- 
lish wisdom fails him, and he is compeiled to 
point to the examples of France and the United 
States as affording a complete practical refuta- 
tion of visionary free-trade doctrines, An Ame- 





rican reader finds here a painfully familiar ac- 
quaintance inthe syllogism : Is not the American 
Union great and prosperous? Has not the Ame- 
rican Union a high protective tariff? Ergo, etc. 
As to the burden imposed upon Germany in the 


| 


| mechanical action required to produce them by 


| anatomical designs and a musical gamut, the lat- 


ter adapted specially to the laryngeal and pha- 
ryngeal sounds, and running from C sharp to A 


| sharp. No comparison is instituted between the 


maintenance of its army, Reinhold is clear and | 
study the mechanical action until he can produce 


| original French sounds. 


positive. The German people must learn to bear 
far more than they now bear. An invincible 
army is the only condition of national existence, 
and the nation must be willing to give every- 
thing for its life. Hence they must take as their 
watchword Riicksichtslosigheit—remorselessness 
toward themselves and toward others. All talk 
of arbitration as a means of settling national 
disputes should be left with the professors. The 
cry for reduction of burdens is the foolish cry of 
children who do not know what is good for them. 
Our author does not hide his contempt for those 
who look forward to the disarming of Europe as 
the great problem of future statesmanship. The 
German programme must be: Better artillery, 
larger armies, and conscience avaunt ! 

We have thought it better, for the purposes of 
this review, to state Reinhold’s views than to 


English and French sounds; the learner must 


Mr. Gaillard’s ‘Modern French Method’ is 
based on the same philosophical idea. It isa men- 
tal drill, compelling the student to think, and 
helping him by means of suggestive words to ex- 
press his thoughts. It holds the golden mean be- 
tween the old system of learning disconnected 
sentences with their English meaning, and the 


| new system, which discards English and relies on 


criticise them, else our task had been a long one | 


indeed. The German people are not so unlovely, 
so unpatriotic, or so stupid as he thinks them ; 
but one shudders to imagine what they would be 
like if the above-described programme were to be 
carried out. 





French Orthoépy.—The Modern French Method. 
By J. D. Gaillard, Officier d’Académie. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

THE author claims to have discovered a new 


an expressive pantomime to help the understand- 
ing. The conversations between teacher and pu- 
pil are upon a connected subject, which is fol- 
lowed up through the book, forming a continu- 
ous story replete with adventure and very inte- 
resting. The idea is ingenious, and the student 
who has been true to the course of pronunciation 
and has besides learned the rudiments of graim- 
mar and acquired some knowledge of the verbs, 
may take up this method with reasonable hopes 
of becoming a thorough French scholar. Mr. 
Gaillard does not encourage the fallacious notion, 
entertained by some educators, that knowledge 


| can be gained without hard study. 


means of overcoming the difficulties of French | 


pronunciation. He starts from the principle that 
pronunciation is simply a ‘‘ mechanical action, 
performed by certain organs which are normally 
possessed by all alike,” and concludes therefrom 
that any one may acquire a correct pronuncia- 
tion if he is taught to place his organs of speech 
“in the same relative position as natives do in 
speaking their own language.” This, if we mis- 
take not, is the principle upon which the deaf 
and dumbare taught to speak. Nor is the phi- 
losophical view taken of the importance of study- 
ing the action of the vocal organs on sound so 
very new; what reader of Moliére can forget the 
amusing scene in ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
when the Master of Philosophy expounds the 
principles of pronunciation to the admiring Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, who exclaims, ‘‘Ah ! la belle chose 
que de savoir quelque chose!” Yet, Mr. Gail- 
lard’s adaptation of those principles to the study 
of French by foreigners is not without merit. He 
divides the French sounds into the “ Buccal, 
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“This story, by the always popular Trowbridge, is very 


| bright and entertaining. It is written in his quaint and 
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| circle for which she writes.”—The Beacon, Boston. 
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